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Accurate 


The Official Conference 


Lipp’s Football Timer 











Adopted by the Intercollegiate Conference 
For Use at all Football Games 


As the only Correct Football Timer 


“We have needed just such 
a watch for all these years. 
It’s the last word in foot- 
ball timers.” 


—John L. Griffith, 
Commissioner of Athletics, 
Intercollegiate Conference. 


It’s accurate 
and fool 
proof. A 75 
Minute Watch 
for Football. 
Specially de- 
signed by J. 
J. Lipp —the 
well known 
Western foot- 
ball official. 


Order 
Now! 


Amos Alonzo Sta 










“Accurate time keeping at 
football games has been 
impossible but now with 
the use of Lipp’s Football 
Timer the element of error 
will be negligible.” 


—Arnold Horween, 
Football Coach, Harvard. 


Ready! 


For immedi- 
ate delivery. 
It’s a guaran- 
teed 15 jew- 
eleled watch 
pricedat 
$50.00. Order 


direct from 


No. Green St., 
Chicago. 


— OU should get a lot of satisfaction out of the results of your thought and effort and 
expense in your new football watch—the satisfaction which comes to every man 
who has produced the best thing of its kind and who has done it mainly for the benefit of 
the sport. I regard it as a splendid contribution toward producing fair play through ac- 
curate time keeping. My heartiest congratulations are your’s.””—Amos Alonzo Stagg, Di- 


rector of Athletics, University of Chicago. 


Write us direct for any additional information or mail check to 


Athletic Equipment Co., 13 N. Green St., Chicago 
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Football Rules 


UPERINTENDENT ALBERT F. WAITE, of 

the Johnston Public Schools, Cortland, Ohio, has 
called attention to two mistakes in the article, “Foot- 
ball Rules Interpretations,” which appeared in the 
October JOURNAL. 

In paragraph eleven whiclf discusses Rule XIII 
Section 8 a play was illustrated in which the ball is 
fumbled in the end zone and then goes out of bounds 
between the goal lines. The paragraph should have 
read, “This is a touchdown provided it was last 
touched in the end zone by the offense.” 

In the descriptive matter under Diagram VI in the 
same article it should read “Diagram VI shows team 
A advancing the ball from behind his own goal line.” 
The words “‘opponent’s goal line” were previously in- 
correctly used. 





A number of different officials’ associations includ- 
ing the Eastern or Central Board of Officials, the 
Philadelphia Officials’ Association, the Ohio Officials’ 
Association, the Western Conference, the Missouri 
Valley Conference, the Southwest Conference and the 
Southern California Officials’ Associations have made 
interpretations of the 1927 football rules. This action 
was necessary because the intent of the rules in some 
instances is not clear. The interpretations of the 
Central Board are binding in games played by eastern 
teams where the officials are assigned by Mr. Okeson, 
the interpretations adopted by the Western Confer- 
ence are binding only in Western Conference games 
—that is, no one sectional group of officials and 
coaches have the authority to change the rules or 
make interpretations for the country. The football 
rules committee is the final authority on the football 
rules and this committee has not met since last 
spring. It, however, has made one interpretation, 
that which relates to Rule XVII Section 1, B and C, 
but none others to the writer’s knowledge have been 
given out as the authoritative ruling of the football 
rules committee. Sometimes officials support their 
rulings by interpretations of this, that or the other 
officials’ associations, none of which are binding on 
teams outside the jurisdiction of the associations in 
question. 





A peculiar situation may arise in a football game 
this fall, which may be illustrated as follows: Team 
A punts, the ball strikes the ground in front of the 
safety man on defense and then hits his person and 
bounces to one side without this member of team B 
having had possession and control of the ball. If a 
member of team A coming down under the kick re- 
covers the ball in the field of play he may not run 
with it across B’s goal line for a touchdown. If, 
however, the ball after bouncing off from B’s person 
then strikes the person of the team A man and then 
bounces across the goal line where a member of team 
A falls on it, under the rules this would be a touch- 
down for team A. Here then we have a situation in 
which a man may not carry the ball over the goal line 
for a touchdown but if it bounds off his person into 
the end zone and he then falls on it there he may 
secure a touchdown. 
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- Perhaps no other item of Sport 
Equipment ever manufactured 
has rested its case for acceptance 
upon so many indisputable points 
of pre-eminence as the Wilson 
a Hidden-lace Basket 

all. 


First it is absolutely round. It 
has none of the awkward bulges 
which cause a basket ball to 
bounce inaccurately. Secondly it 
has a double cross-laid lining 
which keeps the ball perfectly 
round under long and hard usage. 
It is lively, active and certain. 
Thirdly, it is the original valve 
type basket ball which made pos- 
sible the thing so necessary to fair 
competitive play—standardization 
of air pressure. Lastly, its uni- 
versal acceptance for official use 
in nearly every important basket 
ball championship. 


What more evidence need be sub- 
mitted. It is umsurpassed and is 
destined to wear the crown of su- 
premacy for a long time to come. 


Your team needs the assistance of 
its remarkable qualities. 
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Modern Offensive ‘Tactics 


The 1927 styles in offensive football are discussed 


HILE it is true that this year 

as always the teams in foot- 

ball which can block, charge, 
handle the ball, run, dodge, kick and 
pass are the ones that are winning the 
football games, yet the football coach 
who tries to keep abreast of the times 
in his profession must concern himself 
with the tactics being used by other 
coaches. 

The following article with plays and 
diagrams illustrating certain types of 
attack that have been employed so far 
this year by leading coaches in dif- 
ferent sections of the United States 
cannot by the nature of things be an 
exhaustive analysis of the offense 
used by any university or number of 
universities. 

Chicago 

The University of Chicago has used 
among other formations this year the 
one illustrated in Diagram I. The 
men come to this position from a hud- 
dle and sometimes another shift is 
made, especially by the ends, when the 
team is about to punt. The play here 
illustrated is a forward pass preceded 
by a backward pass. Number two re- 
ceives the ball from the snapper-back 
and running to his left makes a five- 
yard pass to four who in turn passes 
to one of the ends. The ends run to 
different positions in different plays. 
From this formation the team bucks 
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in the accompanying article. 


By John L. Griffith 


both from a direct pass and also from 
a pass which goes through the quar- 
ter-back’s hands to a third man. 


Oklahoma 


The University of Oklahoma team 
coached by Ad Lindsey is a hard work- 
ing aggregation with one or two ex- 
ceptionally speedy backs. Lindsey is 
using the short kick formation quite 
largely as the basis of his offense. 
His team does not use the huddle but 
the men shift to different positions so 
that they may employ their special 
talents to the best advantage in cer- 
tain plays. The play shown in Dia- 
gram II is very effective either for a 
wide end run or a cut-back. 
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Yale 

Yale this year has a powerful team 
that as usual shows the results of sys- 
tematic and organized coaching. Cald- 
well in the back-field is a powerful 
runner especially on off-tackle and 
cut-back plays. The Yale team starts 
from a huddle, then shifts to a sec- 
ondary position when one yard be- 
hind the line of scrimmage and then 
shifts again to the final position from 
which the plays start. From the sec- 
ondary position it is possible for the 
men to jump to an unbalanced line 
on either side of center without re- 
vealing in advance their intentions. 
Yale in the Georgia game used a for- 
mation similar to the one illustrated 
in Diagram III. The number one 
back who received the ball from the 
snapper-back either ran wide around 
the end or cut back over tackle. 

Diagram IV illustrates a forward 
pass play that is being used by Yale. 
Number two back is a decoy and the 
pass is probably intended for the left 
end although it may go to the decoy 
or the other end. When the pass is 
made the other backs, three and four, 
protect the passer. 


Purdue 


The Purdue team this year is ag- 
gressive and smart thus reflecting the 
characteristics of Jimmie Phelan, the 
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Purdue coach. The team starts its 
attack both from the huddle and from 
a set line-up followed by a back-field 
shift. The ends move in and out on 
the line but come to a stop before the 
ball is snapped. 

Diagram V illustrates a play from 
which Welch has made good yardage 
both outside of end and as a cut-back 
inside of end and tackle at times. 
When the play goes inside, the line- 
men in front of the play cross-block 
the defensive tackle and guard. 

Diagram VI shows one of Purdue’s 
forward passes. Back number one re- 
ceives the ball from the snapper-back 
and may either pass to one of the ends 
or to back number two as indicated. 

Georgia 

The University of Georgia team as 
usual is a fighting organization com- 
posed of men who have the ability of 
playing all the football they know and 
with cerebral capacity for knowing a 
lot. Their offense is simple in design 
and the success of the attack depends 
upon the drive and power put into the 
plays by the players with just enough 
deception to give the ball carriers or 
pass receivers a chance. The team 
lines up with a set offense, the quar- 
ter-back calling signals. The quarter- 
back in most plays lines up under the 
center but in very few plays does he 
receive the ball from the snapper-back. 
Being in this position, however, he 
constitutes a threat and sometimes 
takes the ball for a run or backward 
pass by himself. 

Diagram VII illustrates one of 
Georgia’s forward passes which suc- 
ceeds not so much because it is highly 
deceptive but because the quarter-back 
uses the play at the right time and 
the men who figure in the play, espe- 
cially a tall left end, are capable 
passers and receivers. 


Harvard 


The backward pass illustrated in 
Diagram VIII is one of Arnold Hor- 
ween’s plays that is being used by 
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Harvard this season. The number one 


back receives the ball from center and. 


after a play or two from this same 
formation in a mass on tackle, he 
takes the ball and starts for a play off 
tackle and then makes a backward 
pass to player number two, the intent 
being to get number two loose from 
the defensive left end. 


Pittsburgh 


The veteran coach, Jock Sutherland, 
has developed a beautiful Pittsburgh 
team. His attack which employs the 
principle of the wing backs has both 
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power and deception. Diagram IX il- 
lustrates a line buck which is very ef- 
fective when the defensive line is 
spread out. 


Football in the Rocky Mountain 
District 


The majority of the teams in the 
Rocky Mountain section are using the 
huddle or some other form of shift. 
Most of the teams that use the old 
Minnesota shift do not use the huddle. 
The Rocky Mountain colleges are us- 
ing the quarter-back for the purpose 
of feeding the ball to the other backs 
more this year than in other years. 
The coaches have given the backward 
pass a great deal of attention and are 
using it as preceding the forward 


' pass and also for a buck or run fol- 


lowing a spin play. In the games 
played so far the defensive quarter- 
backs have been taking more chances 
in catching the punts than formerly. 

Diagram X illustrates a spinner 
from a punt formation, which has 
been used in the Rocky Mountains 
this fall. The right end cross-blocks 
the defensive left guard. The right 
tackle cross-blocks the defensive left 
tackle with the aid of the number one 
back. The right guard blocks out the 
center and the left guard comes out 
of the line and leads the play. The 
left end and left tackle block the sec- 
ondary. The ball is passed to the 
number two back who spins and fakes 
to give it to number three. The num- 
ber four back runs in such a manner 
as to make it possible for him to take 
a backward pass from number three. 
This is designed to draw the defensive 
left tackle and the defensive left end 
out. Number two after faking to give 
the ball to three spins back inside of 
tackle following the interference made 
by the left guard. For variation, two 
passes the ball to three and three to 
four for a backward pass preceding 
a forward pass. 

Diagram XI is a half spinner play. 
The left end cross-blocks the oppos- 
ing right guard and the left guard 
cross-blocks the defensive right tackle. 
The right guard comes out of the line 
to the left and leads the play with 
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Diagram 12 


back number two. The number four 
back takes the right end out. The bail 
is passed backward to number three 
who turns to the left and fakes to 
give it to back number one. Number 
three then spins back inside of tackle 
led by number two and the right 
guard. The success of the play de- 
pends upon the clever movements of 
back number three in faking the ball 
to number one. 

Diagram XII is of a play to the 
weak side of the line. The offensive 
left end turns his tackle in, the offen- 
sive left tackle blocks the opposing 
guard, the guard to the right of center 
comes out of the line and leads the 
play to the left along with the number 
two back. The number four back at- 
tempts to turn the defensive right end 
in. The ball is snapped to number 
three who spins and gives it to num- 
ber one for a wide play around left 
end. Number three then spins back 
into the line and pretends that he has 
the ball. 


Offense on the Pacific Coast 


Stanford uses both the set offense 
and the huddle system for calling 
plays. When the men jump into posi- 
tion the ball is usually snapped on the 
second hop. Occasionally but not al- 
ways an end or a back comes around 
in motion behind the full-back. The 
formation that Glen Warner has used 
quite largely this year is illustrated 
in Diagram XIII. The rear back is 
from three and a half to four yards 
behind center except on kicks when 
he moves back six yards and number 
two drops back so that he is three 
and a half yards from the line. 

The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia uses a shift similar to the one 
that Howard Jones used when he was 
coaching the University of Iowa. The 
huddle shift is also employed with the 
two guards behind the center and the 
tackles, ends and backs all in a single 
line. The guards jump to one side of 
the center, usually to the right, and 
the ends and tackle hop up onto the 
line. 

The Oregon Aggies use the huddle 
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Diagram 16 


shift in which the men line up very 
close to the ball. They also use a 
back-field shift very similar to the one 
used so successfully by Notre Dame. 
The quarter-back handles the ball on 
split bucks and sometimes on straight 
bucks and also on forward passes. 
With this formation the quarter-back 
sneak through center is very effective. 


The University of Oregon team 
used the Notre Dame shift last year 
but because there is so much rainy 
weather in and around Eugene, 
Coach McEwan is this year more and 
more using a set offense with two 
wing backs. 


Washington State College coached 
by Babe Hollingbery uses both the set 
formation and the huddle system. 
The style of play is similar to that 
which was developed by Andy Smith 
at the University of California. 


The University of Washington, 
coached by Enoch Bagshaw, uses the 
set offense as a general rule and does 
not call signals from the huddle. They 
sometimes use two wing backs and on 
the punt formation frequently shift 
an end and a back in such a manner 
as to make one of the tackles eligible 
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Diagram 17 


for a pass. Diagram XIV illustrates 
one of the Washington formations. 

The University of California at 
Berkeley has changed its offensive 
tactics somewhat this season but they 
still use the unbalanced line with the 
quarter-back under the center. The 
quarter-back occasionally feeds the 
ball to the back and at other times the 
ball is snapped back through his out- 
stretched hands to one of the other 
backs. Nibbs Price has had a great 
deal of experience with the Rugby 
game and may be expected to show 
something in the form of backward 
passes later in the season. 


The University of Idaho team, 
coached by Charles Erb, who was 
quarter-back on the California wonder 
teams a few seasons ago, uses the set 
and go system with the quarter-back 
calling the signals. 


The University of Montana has 
based its attack so far this year quite 
largely on a kick formation with the 
quarter-back calling the signals. 


The University of California at Los 
Angeles, the newest member of the 
Pacific Coast Conference is using a set 
and go system in which the quarter- 
back calls the signals. This team has 
used the huddle only a few times so 
far this year. 

“Ship” Maddegan of St. Mary’s is 
using the Notre Dame shift and has 
his quarter-back call signals from a 
set offense. 

The Santa Clara team coached by 
another Notre Dame man, Adam 
Walsh, is using the Notre Dame shift 
and has so far not employed the hud- 
dle. 

The University of Nevada also uses 
the Notre Dame shift without the 
huddle. 

Occidental College coached by Al- 
bert Exendine employs both the hud- 
dle shift and the set and go system. 
The style of play is similar to that 
used last year by the Navy in which 
the wing back on the short side takes 
the ball from center while on the run. 

Pomona College, one of the out- 
standing colleges of the Southern Cali- 
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fornia Conference and coached by 
Eugene Nixon, uses both the huddle 
and the set and go offense. 

Following are some of the plays 
which have been used by the Pacific 
Coast teams this fall: 


In Diagram XV backs one, two and 
three are from four to five yards be- 
hind the line of scrimmage ard num- 
ber four from ten to twelve yards 
back. From this formation straight 
bucks through the line by either two 
or three have been effective when the 
opponents have spread out their de- 
fensive line. 

Diagram XVI illustrates a play in 
which number four receives the ball 
from the snapper-back and runs as 
though making an off-tackle play on 
his right side. He holds the ball be- 
hind his back and number one takes it 
for a run around the left side. Num- 
ber four, however, continues his run 
pretending that he still has the ball. 
This is a preliminary play to another 
one which is illustrated by Diagram 
XVII. In this the left tackle and left 
guard break through the defensive 
line to run interference and number 
four instead of passing the ball to 
number one retains possession holding 
it behind him with his right hand and 
attempts to fool the opposing left end 
and tackle. This has been called the 
bootleg play. 

Diagram XVIII is a pass to be 
used against the spearhead defense. 
Back number four is close enough to 
the line so as to keep the opposing 
center in his line. While the pass 
may be made to one of the ends it 
usually goes to back number two as 
indicated in the diagram. 


Football in the Southeast 

It is a little early to say with any 
degree of accuracy the amount of 
change in playing tactics the new 
rules in football have brought about. 
The radical changes in rules caused a 
great deal of discussion as to the 
practical application of several rules 
and brought up the question of what 
body was the final authority on inter- 
pretations. The new shift rule gives 
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an instance of a conflict in the matter 
of the working of the rule revising the 
shift. The Southern Conference 
Officials Association made a ruling 
that following a shift one man of the 
back-field would be allowed imme- 
diately to start in motion towards his 
own goal line. The Central Board of 
Officials ruled that following a shift 
if a player then went in motion back- 
ward or obliquely he must hesitate a 
full second before starting back- 
wards. The question naturally arose 
as to which ruling was to govern. 


In this southeastern section the 
huddle seems to be gaining in popu- 
larity as more teams are using it this 
season than formerly. A number of 
teams use it all the time. Other teams 
use it only a part of the time.. Such 
teams seem to employ the huddle 
when in scoring territory. Officials 
are exacting the penalty more than 
ever before against teams for taking 
too much time getting off their plays. 
The officials call the penalty against 
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teams that are constantly “checking” 
signals. A majority of teams go from 
the huddle to a set formation. It 
is evident that the new shift rule has 
practically eliminated the old shift. 


The direct pass is used very much 
more than is the indirect pass. The 
quarter-back handles the ball as a 
rule for special plays such as split 
bucks, for bluffing a pass and then 
running back to make a forward pass 
and for quick opening plays. The 
University of Tennessee keeps its 
quarter-back in position to take the 
ball or allow the center to make a 
direct pass. The quarter-back han- 
dles the ball on a buck inside tackle 
and on split bucks. All other plays 
are run from a direct pass. The 
quarter-back takes the same position 
on kick formations and comes from 
that position to block for kicks. 

The University of Virginia occa- 
sionally has a back go up as though 
to take the ball from the center, then 
go in motion backward for a running 
play. North Carolina State starts 
its plays from a T formation with 
the quarter under center. On some 
plays the quarter-back handles the 
ball but on a majority of the plays 
the back-field shifts from the original 
T formation. North Carolina Uni- 
versity has the quarter-back handle 
the ball on a few plays. The ma- 
jority of teams in this section do not 
employ the direct pass at all. 


The shift has all but disappeared. 
North Carolina University has dis- 
continued the shift and has gone to 
a set formation with one back in 
motion backwards as the ball is put 
in play. Wake Forest, from a revised 
shift formation shifts the front back 
on the strong side, then the weak side 
back runs backwards or obliquely to 
head the interference. Virginia sets 
the backs, shifts one back, then a 
second back shifts to a new position. 
Officials have been allowing the ball 
to be snapped immediately after the 
second back changes his position 
without calling a penalty for the rule 
that requires that a second elapse 
following a shift. Furman continues 
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to use its justly named Crazy-Quilt 
shift. This team does, however, ob- 
serve the necessary pause and of 
course loses some of the effectiveness 
of the shift. Most other teams use 
the direct pass exclusively. 


The lateral pass did not put in an 
appearance in the first two games of 
the season. The past two weeks it has 
been very much in evidence. The 
chances are that it will be used to 
good advantage as the season pro- 
gresses. South Carolina scored its 
first touchdown against Virginia on 
a lateral: pass play. North Carolina 
State used two different lateral pass 
plays in its game against Wake 
Forest on October 13th. 

Duke University uses two wing- 
backs with direct passes followed by 
double and triple passes for criss- 
cross runs. 

South Carolina employs only direct 
passes but gets a good lateral pass 
from a criss-cross. 

Quarter-backs are catching more of 
of the punts than they did a year ago. 
McDowell of North Carolina State 
caught a punt in the North Carolina 
State-Wake Forest game and ran 
sixty yards for a touchdown. 


In order that spectators may be 
able to know approximately where the 
goal lines are, side line markers are 
being used with a large G on the 
marker. One school has placed posts, 
painted white to locate the goal lines. 


In a high school game the referee 
awarded a touchdown to a team on 
the ten yard line. New rules surely 
cause strange decisions. 

Diagram XIX illustrates a forward 
pass that resulted in the break in the 
game between two rival southern 
state universities. This play paved 
the way for the first touchdown. This 
is a punt formation except that num- 
ber one back is only seven yards be- 
hind his center. The ball was passed 
to number one who immediately 
pulled it above his right shoulder with 
both hands and made a pass to the 
left end at the spot indicated in the 
diagram. The left tackle and the left 
guard broke through to protect the 
left end. The pass receiver stopped, 
faced the passer and caught the ball 
two or three yards beyond the line 
of scrimmage. The end called “go” 


when he caught the ball and the left 
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tackle, the left guards, the right end 


-and the number three back blocked 


off the defensive backs. 

Diagram XX is a lateral pass that 
starts with a criss-cross. On this 
play South Carolina scored its first 
touchdown against Virginia. The 
ball is snapped to the number two 
back, who starts to the right and 
hands the ball to number four who 
is running to the left. Number two 
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after passing the ball blocks the 
defensive left tackle, number four 
runs as though to make an end run 
but passes the ball to number one, 
who is slightly in the rear of num- 
ber four, the guard to the right of 
center comes out of the line for in- 
terference along with back number 
three. The defensive right end was 
allowed to come in and at the moment 
when he tackles back number four 
the latter passes the ball to number 
one. 


Diagram XXI is a lateral pass 
which has been worked from a kick 
formation. This play resulted in get- 
ting the runner loose for three runs 
in a game this fall and was the means 
of scoring two touchdowns. . The ball 
is snapped to the weak back who runs 
with it until the defensive left end 
comes in on him when he passes to 
the deep-back who has run outside 
and slightly to the rear of the ball 
carrier. The two strong side backs 
bluff at the end but go on through for 
the secondary defense. The right 
end blocks the defensive left ‘tackle 
as does the right guard in case the 
tackle is not taken care of by the 
end. The left end and the left guard 
block the secondary defense. 


The University of Illinois 


The play shown in Diagram XXII 
is one which Coach Zuppke’s team has 
used very successfully this season. 
The ball is snapped to one who fakes 
to give it to three and then turns and 
bucks through the line. The line men 
farthest from the point of assault 
after checking their opposing line 
men then block the secondary defense. 
Backs three and four frequently take 
turns in starting in motion toward 
their own end line. When a run is to 
be made around the strong side four 
starts in motion and leads the inter- 
ference along with two and the right 
guard who comes out of the line. 

The Illinois team has this year dis- 
carded the huddle. The men line up 
with the wing back as shown in Dia- 
gram XXII and then the men are 















shifted so as to place men with special 
ability along certain lines in position 
to execute their specialties most 
effectively. The ends play both close 
to their tackles or wide depending 
upon the play which is called. 

Play XXIV as illustrated in the 
diagram is a double criss-cross used 
by Illinois. Two receives the ball 
from the snapper-back, passes to 
three who in turn passes to four for 
a run around the right end. The 
right guard and backs one and two 
provide the interference. 

One of the Illinois pass plays is 
illustrated in Diagram XXIV. This 
is a quick short pass from one to 
either end or three. The play is 
executed very quickly and for its suc- 
cess depends upon the ability of the 
three pass receivers in eluding the 
opposing defensive full and half. 

A variation of the pass just de- 
scribed is the one illustrated by 
Diagram XXV. In this four deploys 


Football 


UESTION: May a center pass 

the ball in such a manner as 

to place it behind the knee of 
one of the guards so that another man 
may thereafter take it for a run? 

Answer: No. This is covered by 
approved ruling 3. 

Question: The entire team comes 
back after a huddle, shifts into the 
line and then the quarterback calls 
them back for. another huddle. The 
ball is snapped before thirty seconds 
have elapsed. Should the team be 
penalized for remaining more than 
fifteen seconds in a huddle? 

Answer: The Western Conference 
officials and coaches decided that, if 
the play were made before thirty 
seconds had elapsed, it would be legal. 

Question: On a punt the ball is 
blocked behind the line of scrimmage 
and goes out of bounds without cross- 


ing the line of scrimmage. Whose 
ball is it? 
Answer: The ball belongs to the 


kicking team at the place where it 
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to the left to keep the defensive right 
half engaged. If he is not covered - 
the ball may be passed to him. If he 
is covered then the pass is made to 
one of the other three men. 

Coach Zuppke used a smart defense 
against Northwestern’s strong line 
attack and running plays. It is illus- 
trated in Diagram XXVI. Six men 
played on the defensive line. The 
center backed up the line and two 
backs supported. the flanks. These 
men were from two and a half to four 
yards back of the ends. This defense 
threw nine men against Lewis’ line 
bucks and Gustafson’s end runs. The 
defense against passes was thus 
weakened in favor of the defense 
against bucks and runs. 


Northwestern 
Dick Hanley has coached his North- 
western team to use the Warner sys- 
tem of offense. The team lines up 
shifted or the men are moved after 
the line up and then the signals are 
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given. Frequently the two wing backs 
line up outside the ends as in the 
Warner system and at other times 
there is a wing back on the strong 
side with the backs in the formation 
shown in Diagram XXVII. The play 
illustrated is one of those from which 
Lewis bucks the line as_ indicated. 
Sometimes he fakes to give the ball 
to a man in motion and then bucks 
the line. 

The Northwestern passes are usually 
short and to a spot. The passes are 
usually made from close to the line 
and the receivers are from ten to fif- 
teen yards in the opponent’s territory 
when the ball strikes. 

Diagram XXVIII illustrates one of 
the Northwestern short passes. The 
ball generally goes to the right end. 
Two backs and the line protect the 
passer. For variety the right end 
and the wing back run to the other 
side for passes and the left end runs 
wide toward his side line. 


Rule Interpretations 


By John L. Griffith 








A number of interesting points 
regarding the interpretations to 
be placed on certain football 
rules have come to the attention 
of the editor, who has discussed 
them with leading officials and 
presents herewith what seems to 
be the logical conclusions. 








was last touched if blocked by the 
offensive man and to team B if blocked 
by B at the spot where it was last 
touched by B. 


Question: A member of team A 
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punts from behind his goal line, the 
punt is blocked and rolls across the 
side line in the end zone. 

Answer: This is a safety by defini- 
tion. (See Rule VI, Section B.) 

Question: Team A punts and the 
ball is fumbled by team B in the field 
of play and then rolls across the goal 
line where a member of team A falls 
on it in the end zone. 

Answer: Touchdown. ; 
Question: If team B muffs a punte 
ball may the man who muffed the ball 

recover it and run with it? 

Answer: Yes. 

Question: The snapper-back passes 
the ball to the fullback on a direct 
pass for a punt. The ball is fumbled 
and hits the ground. Is it dead? 

Answer: No. (See Rule XVII, Sec- 
tion B.) 

Question: When are the headlines- 
man’s sticks not moved on fouls? 

Answer: On an off-side and when 
time is taken out more than three 
times. 

Question: Team A on third down 
makes the second incompleted pass in 
a series and on this play the pass is 
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incompleted in the end zone. May the 
penality for a second incompleted pass 
be declined? 

Answer: Yes. It is a touchback. 

Question: An off-side man touches 
the ball on a punt on the three-yard 
line. It is then recovered by another 
off-side man, who. carries it over the 
goal line. 

Answer: The defending team may 
take the ball at the spot where the 
first off-side man touched it or as a 
touchback. 

Question: A punter standing in the 
end zone in an attempt to kick out 
steps across the end line where he 
receives the pass from the snapper- 
back. 

Answer: Safety. 

Question: Team B man slugs while 
the ball is in the air from a kick-off. 
What is the penalty? 

Answer: Disqualification, loss of 
the ball (See XXIII, Section 5) and 
loss of one-half the distance to the 
goal line. 

Question: Team A punts and the 
left end on team A catches the ball, 
although a member of team B had an 
opportunity of making a fair catch. 

Answer: This is interference with 
an opportunity for a fair catch. 

Question: On the kick-off a member 
of the kicking team in trying to re- 
cover the ball muffs it and the ball 
rolls out of bounds. 

Answer: The ball belongs to team 
A at the spot where it was last touched 
in the field of play. 

Question: The second man who was 
originally eligible on a forward pass 
in attempting to recover a ball which 
has hit an eligible man accidentally 
bumps the defensive man who also is 
trying to recover the ball in the air. 

Answer: This is not a foul. 

Question: Is an incompleted back- 
ward pass a foul, that is, does an off- 
side by the defensive team offset an 
incompleted backward pass? 
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Answer: No. It is not a foul. 

Question: On the second down team 
A made an incompleted pass. On the 
next play another pass was attempted 
and the ball was touched by an eligi- 
ble man and was then caught by a 
second man who was originally eligi- 
ble when the play started. The ball 
did not touch the ground. 

Answer: The team should be penal- 
ized five yards for making two incom- 
pleted passes in a series. 

Question: On a punt the ball hits 
the safety man on team B and then a 
member of team A trying to get it 
knocks it forward twenty-five yards 
and then recovers it twenty-five yards 
in advance of the spot where he first 
muffed it. Is it A’s ball where first 
touched or where it was actually re- 
covered? 

Answer: At the spot where it was 
recovered. 
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Question: On a kick-off a member 
of team B catches the ball and makes 
an incompleted backward pass. 

Answer: The ball is dead and be- 
longs to B where it hits the ground. 

Question: A defensive tackle holds 
an eligible man on the line of scrim- 
mage. 

Answer: This is a five-yard penalty 
and first down. If he holds the end 
after he has crossed the line of scrim- 
mage it is interference with a forward 
pass and the penalty is the loss of the 
ball at the spot of the foul and first 
down. 


The question of the shift has caused 
considerable confusion this year due 
to the fact that the rules committee 
legislated against the shift without 
giving a definition of the shift. As a 
result the play is being legislated dif- 
ferently by different officials’ associa- 
tions. The Western Conference offi- 
cials and coaches decided that a 
shifted man might start in motion to- 
ward his own end line before one 
second had elapsed. The eastern offi- 
cials have agreed not to permit this. 
The following diagrams are presented 
to illustrate different phases of the 
shift play. 

In Diagram I the men line up with 
a set offense. In other words, they 
have not come to this position from 
a huddle. On the shift, one, two and 
three move to their new positions as 
shown by the dotted lines in Diagram 
II. Four starts in motion toward his 
own goal and receives the ball from 
the snapper-back. Under Western 
Conference interpretations this play 
is legal. 

Diagram III illustrates another 
possibility. Two charges forward to 
the spot A, then reverses and at the 
moment when the ball is snapped is 
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going in the direction of B, which is 
toward his own goal line. He then 
pivots and flanks the opposing tackle. 
Both the eastern and the midwestern 
officials have decided that this play is 
legal. 

In Diagram IV, one, who is one 
yard behind the line, trots in toward 
the center and at the moment when 
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the ball is snapped from center steps 
sharply back toward his own goal line 
and then pivots and flanks the oppos- 
ing tackle. This play is legal. 

Diagram V illustrates another phase 
of the shift in which the ends move 
in and out on the line of scrimmage 
for the purpose of getting into a stra- 
tegic position to block their opposing 
tackles. If the ball is snapped when 
either of these men is in motion along 
the scrimmage line he would be penal- 
ized for being illegally in motion. 
This is a five-yard penalty. The east- 
ern officials would permit one man to 
move in and out as described above, 
but would hold that if both ends 
changed their position that they would 
come under the shift rule and that if 
they did not remain stationary for a 
full second they would be penalized 
fifteen yards. The Western Confer- 
ence coaches and officials have agreed 
that the ends may move in and out 
without incurring a penalty under the 
shift.rule, provided they are not in 
motion along the scrimmage line when 
the ball is passed. 

Diagram VI shows an eight-man 
line with number one in motion to- 
ward his own goal. If he is five yards 
back of the line when the ball is 
snapped the play is legal. However, if 
he started from a seven-man line and 
another man did not jump into line 
the play would be illegal. 

Diagram VII illustrates a play in 
which a punted ball is touched on the 
three-yard line by an off-side man, 
in this case the right end. This man 
touches the ball at the spot X and then 
follows it across the goal line where 
he falls on it. The referee should 
notify the captain of the defending 
team that he has the option of taking 
the ball at the spot X or as a touch- 
back. 
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In Diagram VIII the ball is kicked 
on a punt, is touched by the right end 
at the spot X and then in turn is 
muffed (that is the player does not 
have it in his possession and control) 
by a defensive player B and the left 
end on the kicking team recovers the 
ball and carries it across the goal line. 
In this case also the referee should 
notify the captain of the defending 
team that he has the option of taking 
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the ball at the spot X where it was 
first touched by an off-side man or as 
a touchback. 

Diagram IX illustrates a play in 
the end zone on the kick-off. Team A 
kicks to the spot X where the left end 
of the kicking team in trying to re- 
cover the ball knocks it out of bounds 
at the spot A. This is a touchback by 
definition (Rule VI, Section 15). If 
he muffed it in such a manner as to 
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cause it to go out of bounds at the 
spot B it would be a touchdown by 
definition (Rule XIII, Section 8). 

Diagram X illustrates two plays 
which might occur when the ball is 
being punted out from behind the 
kicking team’s goal line. If the ball is 
blocked by B in such a manner as to 
cause it to go out of bounds at either 
X or Y it is a safety by Conference 
Rule 6. If it goes out of bounds at 
Z it is a touchdown according to Rule 
XIII, Section 8. If the ball, however, 
bounces back from a member of the 
kicker’s team who is behind or in his 
line and goes out of bounds at C or D, 
it is a safety. At E it counts a down. 

In Diagram XI player number one 
attempts to make a backward pass to 
two. The defensive left end B, how- 
ever, bats the ball down the field to 
the spot X. On the first, second or 
third down the ball would belong to 
team A at the spot X. On the fourth 
down it would be B’s ball at X. 

Diagram XII illustrates a play 
which may occur when team A is 
punting. The ball is blocked by a 
member of team A (in the diagram 
player number one), the ball does not 
cross the line of scrimmage and it is 
recovered by a member of team A in 
the field of play. It is A’s ball and 
counts a down. If B recovers it, it is 
B’s ball. 

In Diagram XIII the ball on a punt 
does not cross the line of scrimmage, 
but is blocked by a member of the 
kicking team and goes out of bounds. 
It is A’s ball and it counts as a down. 

Diagram XIV. Here team A punts 
and the ball hits his own man two at 
the spot C, in other words across the 
line of scrimmage, and then goes out 
of bounds at X, Y or Z. Team B has 
the option of taking the ball where it 
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went out of bounds or at the point C 
where it struck an off-side man. 
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Diagram 16 





Diagram XV. Here team A kicks 
and the ball is blocked on the line of 
scrimmage by B1 or in A’s territory 
by B at the spot X. If the ball is re- 
covered by team B it belongs to the 
defensive team. If recovered by team 
A it belongs to the kicking team and 
counts a down. 


Diagram XVI. Team A punts and a 
member of team B blocks the ball be- 
hind the line of scrimmage as at spot 
X and the ball goes out of bounds at 
the spot Y. In this case the ball be- 
longs to team B where it was last 
touched in the field of play. 


Diagram XVII. Team A kicks and 
a member of team B either blocks the 
ball on the line of scrimmage or in A’s 
territory as indicated at the spot X. 
The ball then crosses the line of scrim- 
mage and player number two touches 
the ball after it has crossed the line of 
scrimmage. It is team B’s ball at Y, 
which is the spot of the foul. 

Diagram XVIII. Team A kicks and 
the ball is blocked by B while the 
player is standing behind his own line 
of scrimmage and then goes out of 


‘bounds at the spot X. It is B’s ball 


where it was last touched. How- 
ever, if a member of team A, for in- 
stance player number two, recovers it 
anywhere between the goal lines it is 
team A’s ball at the point of recovery 
and counts a first down. The question 
here arises what would happen if 
player number two in attempting to 
recover the ball after it hit B behind 
his line of scrimmage and team A 
then knocked the ball out of bounds 
at the spot X. Rule XIII, Section 8, 
suggests that if a punted ball that has 
not been in possession and control of 
a player goes out of bounds before 
crossing either goal line it shall belong 
to the opponents at the point where 
it goes out of bounds. The rule book 
uses the words “fumbled,” “‘muffed,” 
“touched” and “juggled” interchange- 
ably. For instance, in the discussion 
of the principal changes in the rules 
for 1927 in the last paragraph the 
wording is as follows “when a ball is 
kicked from scrimmage formation 
and simply touches (or is muffed by) 
a player,” etc. Here the words 
“touched” and “muffed” apparently 
are intended to mean the same thing. 
In Rule XVIII Section 2 the wording 
is as follows “A player may at all 
times receive the ball from another 
of his own side who is in front of 
him and any player may recover the 
ball on a fumble or a muff.” Here 
the rules committee have used the 
words “fumble” and “muff” as mean- 
ing the same thing. In Rule XIII 
Section 8 the words “unless actually 
caught by a player and then fumbled” 
would seem to indicate that “fumble” 
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applies to the case in which a ball has 
been actually caught and in the pos- 
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Diagram 20 


session and control of the player and 
then dropped. It is clear that the 
rules committee has not made a fine 
distinction between the definitions of 
the words “fumbled,” “muffed” and 
“touched.” To carry the point fur- 
ther, approved ruling 32 reads “On a 
kick two men signal for a fair catch. 
The first fumbles and the second 
catches the ball before it strikes the 
ground. The referee rules a fair 
catch.” In this case it is clear that 
the first man did not have possession 
and control of the ball and yet the 
word “fumble” is used. With these 
points in mind it would be reasonable 
to rule that where a punted ball 
crosses the line of scrimmage and 
hits a member of team B and then is 
touched, muffed or fumbled by a 
member of team A, he has not had 
possession and control of the ball and 
the ball then goes out of bounds, it 
should be given to the side whose 
player last touched it in the field of 
play. Others will possibly differ with 
this interpretation but since the rules 
committee has used the words “fum- 
bled,” “‘muffed” and “touched” inter- 
changeably it is not possible to arrive 
at a definite decision which can 
be clearly substantiated by the rules 
in the football guide. 

Diagram XIX. Team A _ punts 
either from behind the goal line as 
indicated by the position occupied by 
player number one or from in front 
of the goal line as indicated by player 
number two and the ball bounces back 
over the end line or over the side line 
hetween the end line and the goal line. 
In either case this is a safety. 

Diagram XX. Here team A kicks 
either from position one or two be- 
hind the line of scrimmage and the 
ball hits player three, the right end 
at the spot X, which is across the 
line of scrimmage and in B’s terri- 
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tory. It then bounces over the end 
line or the side line between the end 
line and the goal line. This is a 
safety in either case or team B may 
take the ball where it hit an off-side 
man. 

Diagram XXI. Team A’s punter 
kicks from either position one or two 
and the ball hits a member of team 
B and bounces back over the end line 
or the side line between the end 
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Diagram 22 


line and the goal line. The Western 
Conference coaches and officials have 
interpreted that in either case this 
will be a safety. 

Diagram XXII. Player number one 
makes a wide end run around the 
opponent’s left end. He is tackled by 
B at the spot X. The ball is fumbled 
in such a manner as to cause it to 
cross the goal line and go out of 
bounds at the spot Y. This is a touch- 
back under Rule VI Section 15. 

Diagram XXIII illustrates an at- 
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tempted backward pass that is batted 
toward the offensive team’s goal line 
by a member of the defensive team. 
In this case team A’s back number 
one attempts a backward pass to num- 
ber two. The defensive left end on 
team B bats the ball at the spot X 
and it strikes the ground at the spot 
Y. The rules committee interpreta- 
tion relative to the backward pass is 
“In case a backward pass is touched 
without a player gaining control of 
it and the ball then strikes the ground 
or goes out of bounds in advance of 
the spot at which it was touched, it 
shall belong to the team which made 
the pass at the spot at which it was 
first so touched. This provision 
shall apply whether the ball strikes 
the ground in the field of play or be- 
hind the defensive goal line.” In this 
play the ball: strikes the ground 
without a player gaining control of 
it behind the spot at which it was 
touched. Consequently according to 
Rule XVII Section 1 on first, second 
or third down the ball belongs to team 
A at the spot Y and on fourth down 


_it belongs to team B at the spot Y. 


The play illustrated by Diagram 
XXIV is the same as the one in 
Diagram XXIII except that in this 
case the ball strikes the ground in 
team A’s endzone. The eastern 
officials have been instructed to rule 
a safety and the ruling is supported 
as follows, “If the defensive team bats 
the ball towards the opponent’s goal 
line on a backward pass the ball is 
dead where it strikes the ground even 
if this be behind the opponent’s goal 
in which case it would be a safety.” 
The rules committee modification of 
Rule XVII Section (B and C) state 
“This provision shall apply whether 
the ball strikes the ground in the field 
of play or behind the defensive goal 
line.’ The statement for eastern 
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officials further reads “The omission 
of the offensive goal line shows the 
intent of the rules committee in fram- 
ing this modification.” When the 
interpretation of Rule XVII Section 1 
(A and B) was adopted by the West- 
ern Conference (which interpretation 
was later accepted by the rules com- 
mittee) an attempt was made to so 
interpret the rule that team A would 
not be permitted to bat the ball on a 
backward pass into team B’s end zone 
for a touchdown by team A. At this 
meeting nothing was said concerning 
a play such as the one illustrated in 
Diagram XXIV in which case the de- 
fensive team bats the ball into the 
offensive team’s end zone. Since the 
rules committee interpretation or 
modification does not cover this con- 
tingency an official who is called upon 
to administer this play in a game is 
forced to make a ruling that can be 
supported by the rules book. This 
being true there are two rules which 
would give him authority for. ruling a 
touchback if the ball is batted into the 
offensive team’s end zone on an 
attempted backward pass by team A 
on first, second or third down and a 
touchdown for team B on fourth 
down. The rules that support this 
conclusion are first the rules commit- 
tee’s interpretation which states in 
brief that if on a backward pass the 
ball is touched without a player gain- 
ing control of it and the ball then 
strikes the ground in the field of play 
or behind the defensive team’s goal 
line in advance of the spot at which 
it was touched it shall belong to the 
team which made the pass at the spot 
at which it was touched. In this play 
no player gains control of the ball 
which strikes the ground in the end 
zone behind the offensive team’s goal 
line. Further the ball does not strike 
the ground in advance of the spot 
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where it was batted. Therefore, it is 
A’s ball on the first three downs in 
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A’s end zone. Second, since the im- 
petus which sent it across the goal 
line was given by the team that was 
attacking A’s goal and since the ball 
belongs to A in the end zone then 
under the old definition of a touch- 
back it is a touchback. To be ruled 
a safety the impetus would have to 
come from the team defending the 
goal. Further, since on fourth down 
the ball would belong to team B in 
A’s end zone this would be a touch- 
down for team B. Some officials con- 
tend that in the play as diagrammed 
the impetus came from team A but 
this is not true if the statement of 
the play is carefully studied. 

Diagram XXV illustrates a play in 
which on an attempted backward 
pass the ball strikes the ground be- 
hind team A’s goal line for a safety. 
Player number one attempts a back- 
ward pass to two and the pass be- 
comes incomplete at the spot Y. In 
this case the impetus came from a 
player guarding his own goal. This 
is clearly a safety. If the interpreta- 
tion (referred to under Diagram 
XXIV) of the eastern officials is 
correct then a safety may be made in 
A’s end zone whether the impetus 
came from the team guarding or at- 
tacking A’s goal. 

In the play illustrated in Diagram 
XXVI player one attempts a backward 
pass to two who muffs it and the 
defensive half-back B in trying to 
catch the ball knocks it into his own 
end zone. Since no player had posses- 
sion and control of the ball and since 
it struck the ground in advance of 
the spot where it was batted forward 
by team A, the ball would belong to 
team A at the spot X and it would 
count a down. 

Diagram XXVII illustrates a case 
in which a punted ball crosses the line 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Basketball Systems 


1. Defense 


N October’s issue of the ATHLETIC 
| JOURNAL I discussed what is -com- 

monly termed the five-man de- 
fense. A further discussion of 
defensive basketball play does not 
necessarily introduce a criticism of 
the five-man method for it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that all the other 
so-called systems have not contributed 
half as much to the sound develop- 
ment of the game. 

The five-man defense is a system 
that reduces bodily contact to a mini- 
‘mum; places the emphasis on playing 
the ball; requires teamwork on de- 
fense as well as on offense; places a 
premium upon individual smartness 
and alertness and effectively stops 
every offense (except one) where offi- 
cials call the fouls and other violations 
properly. 

This defense is the only system 
ever devised that secures perfect posi- 
tion and “playing the ball and not the 
man” without any zoning whatever. 
This defense does not standardize 
men as do the other systems of play. 

Assuming that the five-man defense 
and position defense are the same, I 
will discuss two other defenses before 
taking up the subject of offense. 

The man-for-man defense is em- 
ployed by most coaches who do not 
use the five-man or position defense. 
This style of play requires that each 
man have a particular opponent. The 
coach generally charges every player 
that he must “stick” to one opponent. 
Just recall the old familiar injunction 
to the players, “Don’t give your man a 
shot; if your man gets away from 
you for a set-up, I’ll yank you.” Ride 
*em cowboy was the order of action if 
the opponent had the ball. The out- 
come of such an order was an epi- 
demic of charging and roughing by 
the defensive team against the drib- 
bler, passer or goal shooter. 

The other four men, who may be 
called guards, “glued” themselves to 
their opponents, anyone of whom 
might receive a pass, preventing them 
from getting in the open to accom- 
plish their purpose. 

These tactics led to the rules on 
blocking, holding and that of keeping 
the hand on opponent to sense his di- 
rection. These are the most aggra- 
vating fouls for they incite the vic- 
tims to commit “battery.” 

The man-for-man defense violates 
the basic fundamental of the game; 
namely, “play the ball and not the 
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man.” The opposite principle is 
applied in this method of play and can 
be summed up in the sentence, keep 
the man from playing the ball. It 
places a premium on bad playing and 
reduces cleverness to the level of 
mediocrity, or worse. 

Fifteen years ago basketball was 
rougher than football and without 
turf on which to fall. The man-for- 
man defense lay at the root of the 
evil. It was ruining the game. The 
rules committee was compelled to leg- 
islate, but the five-man-defense saved 
the game and moreover it popularized 
it. 

The only possible offense that can 
be launched from the man-for-man 
defense is a hazardous one. Get away 
if possible—your opposing guard may 
not be the tentacle that you are—was 
the offense of the old days. It was 
just a catch as catch can affair and 
not much basketball sense was re- 
quired by the coach using such 
methods. Nevertheless, during the 
past two years cage mentors were 
returning to it. Then they agitated 
the abolition of the dribble, because 
the man-for-man game cannot cope 
with a dribble except with a wrestling 
hold, or a football block or tackle. 

The dribble pivot offense will win 
against a man-for-man defense but it 
hasn’t a chance against a well played 
five-man defense. Draw your own 
inference, basketball coaches, and re- 
member Barnum’s sucker statement. 
It applies to coaches of basketball as 
well as those who pay a quar- 
ter to see the “Wild Man from 
Borneo” who might have been the 
“Gentleman from Indiana.” Another 
indictment, truthfully brought against 
the man-for-man defense is that it is 
a style of play that requires no team- 
work. It requires very little individ- 
ual headwork. It is a menace to real 
development and the outcome is 
usually a general “free for all.” A 
five-man offense naturally and almost 
automatically results from a five-man 
defense, but one can hardly imagine 
a man for man offense. 

The other defense employed by 
some few coaches with little success 
is the zone scheme. Here each player 
is allotted a certain floor space to 
guard. The task, gentlemen, is im- 
possible unless the players have the 
exceptional ability of being able to 
guard two men simultaneously. 


Two offensive men rushing into the 
same defensive zone put a big burden 


on the guardian of that zone and help 
generally arrives too late or else 
leaves some other zone unprotected. 
Unless the guard has a cool head that 
thinks fast, two or more opponents 
will have him jumping around aim- 
lessly. Should he play the ball he will 
not arrive in time to intercept in most 
instances. A team employing this 
style must rely on it’s great scoring 
ability to win games. 

The zone game puts a premium 
upon individual cleverness and clean 
playing and reduces bodily contact to 
a minimum. It enables a team to 
launch any kind of an offense in the 
books. One coach, a man who once 
held a Missouri Valley coaching 
assignment, now located in the south- 
west, employed a zone offense. His 
forwards and center always rushed to 
a certain “spot” to attempt goals. 

The great trouble was that they 
seldom beat their opponents to the 
spot and their scores were few and 
far between. To offset scoring weak- 
nesses, this team resorted to “rough 
riding,” the old man-for-man defense 
and demanded that the officials let the 
game run itself. 


As a defense the zone system is the 
weakest of the three and as an of- 
fense it is an absurdity. This defense 
might be employed effectively with 
the five-man position plan in a combi- 
nation but would be successful only 
because of the position of the oppo- 
nent with the “one eye on the ball” 
principle, rather than because the 
zone idea was attempted. 


Basketball is largely a defensive 
game and a great defense with mod- 
erate scoring power will win over 
great scoring power combined with a 
weak defense. The writer has seen 
most of the supposedly zone defenses 
tried and has thoroughly tried them 
himself but “there ain’t no such ani- 
mal” as a zone defense. Either no 
defense would be evident, or the 
player would resort to the man-for- 
man defense as it is well nigh impos- 
sible to guard mere space. 


2. Offenses — 


There have been just two great 
offensive systems tried out in any 
thorough way. One of these is the 
long pass game and the other is the 
short criss-cross pass game. Both 
have contributed greatly to the suc- 
cessful attack and each possesses its 
share of merit. Merely long passes to 
score do not constitute a system of 
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offensive play, nor do just a series of 
short passes. 

The two systems referred to are 
distinctly the Jones and Meanwell 
styles of play. The writer does not 
employ either of these systems and so 
is in a position to write, at least dis- 
pasionately, about the two methods. 

The long pass system is extremely 
difficult to beat as Mr. Jones developed 
it. His style was to have the various 
members of his team maneuver the 
ball into position for a pass, one man 
driving down under his own basket 
and then retreat straight back over 
the free throw lanes. Two of his 
teammates took positions facing their 
basket. As the long pass was made 
to the player coming up the center 
(Diagram 1.) he receives the pass 
high in the air, his two teammates 
facing him break for the basket and 
he makes a tip pass over to one of 
them or keeps the ball, and turning in 
the air, hits the floor facing the bas- 
ket for a shot. 

This game requires perfect timing, 
accurate passing, speed and skill in 
handling the ball. A tall man receiv- 
ing the pass near his own basket is a 
scoring threat at all times and if he 
has one other tall man to receive his 
tip-over pass, the threat is doubled. 
With three tall, clever men, the shot 
is next to impossible to stop without 
fouling by the defense. 

Against this system of play the 
writer employed a five man position 
defense with three men in the back 
line and two men in the front trying 
to hurry the back court pass so that 
it might be intercepted. Of course 
other passes and plays were used and 
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Long Pass Play 


O lg passes to O rg; O rg to Oc 
who comes up to meet the pass high. 
O lf and O rf break for their basket 
as O c catches the ball. Oc tips pass 


over to one of them or keeps the ball 
and turns for shot. #1 should be back 
in a convex front line with $4 and {5 
as at Y. 





are used in any system of play but 
this particular attempt featured the 
attack. Its great value lies in the 
spread of attack which may come 
down either sideline or the middle of 
the court, thus spreading the defense. 

The weakness of the system lies in 
the fact that to make it a sure win- 
ner, a tall player or two are essential 
and even then it is difficult to assume 
the right positions at the proper time. 
This system possesses one merit of 
note, in that all five men are required 
to work the ball down the floor and 
then if it is lost a good defensive 
position is at once assumed. 

Each man who handles the ball 
must do his work well and every pass 
must be accurate and perfectly timed 
from the time the guard takes the ball 
off the bankboard down to the tip- 
over pass to the forward attempting 
the shot. Here are combined the two 
great factors, teamwork and individ- 
ual excellence. 


The short criss-cross system was 
employed by Dr. Meanwell with great 
success before the world war. The 
term describes the style perfectly, and 
is not to be confused with the dribble 
pivot system which followed the criss 
cross pass, and in this writer’s opin- 
ion displaced it. I cannot understand 
why the criss-cross game was dropped 
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Dribble Pivot Offense 


Xe takes ball off bankboard and 
passes to Xb, Xb to Xa who dribbles 
toward #1. Xe and Xd trail. Xa 
pivots into block against #1 and the 
fake split cross buck is in process. Xa 
blocks #1, Xe blocks #2 and $3 goes 
with Xc, on a man-for-man defense 
and in this way permits Xc to account 
for two men #2 and #3. If #1 leaves 
Xa to take the new dribbler Xd or 
Xc, that man passes back to Xa again. 

An absolute defense for this play is 
to have #1 feint Xa into a premature 
pivot, then X1 steps back and 
plays Xa only. If he gives the ball to 
Xd, #8 is in perfect position; if he 
fakes it to Xd and gives it to Xc, #2 
is in perfect position; if he makes a 
double fake and keeps the ball himself, 
#1 has him perfectly covered. 
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by the very man who invented and 
perfected it. The only reason offered 
or suggested by other coaches for 
dropping it was because it required 
too many good players to work it 
successfully; took too long for most 
men to learn it and required too much 
patience for most coaches to instil it. 
At its best the game was the most 
bewildering and irresistable attack 
ever launched on a basketball court. 
Against a five-man defense it had 
plenty of time to form. It was a four 
man offense in square formation and 
generally drove down the court about 
half way from the middle of the floor 
to the sideline, with men about ten 
feet apart. The men criss-crossed 
(Diagram 2) methodically or rushed 
straight in square formation. Passes 
were quick and not too hard but 
amazingly frequent so that a pair of 
defensive players were almost certain 
to miss the ball and charge into the 
criss-crossers. Played under 1927 
rules properly officiated the game 
would win four times out of five. 


The fifth man trailed the square 
and stayed out in the middle of the 
floor. The adverse criticism of this 
system is that it standardizes playing 
and players requiring mere mechani- 
cal perfection and not much smart- 
ness. 

One other offense that may have 
contributed something to the building 
of the game, was very much in vogue 
in the Pacific Northwest. It is called 
the percentage system and just why 
no one seems to know. This style 
depends first upon deliberate, accu- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Diagram 2 


Short Criss-Cross Pass Formation 


Ogi has taken ball off the bank- 
board and passed to Og2 or Oc. Of1 
and Of2 are in position and Og2 
passes to Of1, he Of2, then back to Oc 
and so on down the floor, zigzagging 
or straight in square formation as 
they please. If No. 1 and No. 2 drive 
in too hard they will charge the men 
and miss the ball. No. 4 and No. 5 
cannot come up too fast and if No. 3 
goes over the trailing guard Ogl 
takes the pass and is open. 
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Do Men Play Football for Fun? 


A sports writer on a Chicago daily not long since 
devoted a column of space in stating his idea that 
football was no longer a sport but rather a battle 
and that the men who played did not enjoy either the 
practice or the playing but rather suffered untold 
agonies until the end of the football season. 


Possibly it is true that the playing of football to 
the man who expressed this sentiment and to the 
others who hold the same opinions would be a terrify- 
ing experience rather than a pleasure or enjoyment, 
but it is inconceivable that the million boys who are 
playing football this fall would to any considerable 
number concur with those who can see no fun in a 
rough and tumble game such as football. It goes 
without saying that there is considerable drudgery in 
mastering the art of playing football as there is drud- 
gery in learning to play the piano or any other 
musical instrument, in singing, painting or in any- 
thing else worth while. At the same time it is un- 
questionably true that the great masters enjoy their 
music, the great writers take pleasure in turning out 
their productions, the great tennis players who have 
toiled assiduously in developing their skill and tech- 
nique, still enjoy playing, and our football men enjoy 
football, the greatest of all games. It is significant that 
the men who do the most worrying about the terrible 
hardships that the football players endure are not the 
football players themselves. When the time comes 
that the American youth does not thrill over a clean- 
cut tackle of a broken field runner, when the line man 
does not enjoy the personal combat waged between 
him and his opponent and when the backs are not 
exhilarated over the execution of a run through a 
broken field or a plunge off tackle, then it will be 
time enough for this nation to turn toward a game 
which does not entail such hardships as football. 


In these days when so much fear is expressed that 
our young men are becoming soft, indolent and dis- 
sipated, it is interesting to find that there are some 
who feel that the school and college football men are 
sacrificing too much, punishing themselves unneces- 
sarily and undergoing training of too strenuous a 
nature. 
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Football has been played in one form or another 
for a thousand years by young men who like a rough 
and tumble game and it will be played so long as men 
enjoy personal combat and find pleasure in matching 
their skill, strength and endurance with that of other 


men. 





Why We Enjoy Football 


The editor of the Lincoln, Nebraska, Journal is of 
the opinion that “there is no game which raises vast 
numbers of people to such a high pitch of enthusiasm 
and fills its followers with such fervid devotion as 
football” and then suggests some of the possible 
reasons why this is true: 

“When we come to speculate as to why this is true 
we can only theorize. Undoubtedly its attraction lies 
in its appeal to the fighting instincts. Twenty-two 
powerful athletes, one-half of whom are fighting with 
every atom of muscle and brain to put a ball across 
a certain line while the other eleven are fighting just 
as hard to prevent it, represents the very essence of 
battle. Every play is a crisis; every moment is 
fraught with fortune or disaster. A fumble, a slip 
of the foot, a signal misunderstood, may mean the 
difference between victory and defeat. It is all the 
struggles and thrills of a life time; all the wars and 
conquests and heroic achievements of an age, epito- 
mized boiled down into sixty minutes of glorious 
combat. 

“The million or so years that man has inhabited 
the earth have been years of constant struggle; hard, 
physical struggle against the natural elements, wild 
animals and his fellow man. They have planted 
deep in the heart of man the primeval joy of battle. 
Civilization is rapidly banishing the necessity of 
physical combat but it cannot banish the instinct for 
it. The hundreds of stadiums which dot the country 
show how powerful that instinct still is.” 

Undoubtedly there is much truth in this speculative 
philosophy regarding the interests of the American 
people in football. However, it does not explain why 
football is not played in any other country than this. 
Perhaps the American people are more virile, get 
more keen enjoyment in an organized struggle than 
do the people of other countries—in other words, 
football is for youth. When this nation becomes old 
and senile football will lose its appeal. 


A Call for Help 


The following card which was addressed to “Any 
Good Football Player” in a certain town has been 
forwarded to the ATHLETIC JOURNAL office. The 
card reads as follows: 


FOOTBALL PLAYERS WANTED 


The Jackson University of Business, Chillicothe, 
Missouri, desires to get in touch with a few more 
football players. If you are interested in playing 
football or know of a good football player who is 
interested in playing, we would like to hear from 
you by return mail. When you answer, be sure to 
state the conditions under which you might join our 
football team immediately. 
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The Jackson University’s 1926 schedule included 
such teams as the Haskell Indians, St. Louis Univer- 
sity, Kirksville Osteopaths, Des Moines Still College 
of Osteopathy, Kansas City American Legion, etc. 
Our 1927 schedule calls for games with all these 
teams except the Indians. We have to have real 
football players. If you feel that you can play foot- 
ball, we want to hear from you. It probably would 
be well to let us hear from you regardless of your 
record. We then can discuss every phase of your 
enrollment and cooperation, and probably reach an 
agreement. Mail your letter to Walter Jackson, 
Pres., Chillicothe, Missouri. 

When cards such as this signed by the President 
of a university are mailed to high school boys, it is 
no wonder that many of them feel that they can sell 
their athletic ability to the highest bidder. THE 
JOURNAL has repeatedly suggested that the most 
serious problem confronting college athletic depart- 
ments is that which relates to the methods employed 
in attracting the attention of high school athletes and 
further of making it convenient for them to enroll 
in some college or university. While it is coming 
to be fairly well recognized that the self respecting 
institutions do not favor the subsidizing of athletes, 
yet the fact that- some institutions still condone the 
practice injures the good name of amateur athletics 
and makes more difficult the task of those who believe 
that college athletics should be conducted for their 
educational content. 

Various industries and professions have assumed 
the responsibility of upholding their trade and pro- 
fessional standards. The time has come when 
athletic departments in our educational institutions 
should unitedly discourage the practice of paying 
men who play on amateur teams. THE JOURNAL 
does not suggest that the President of the Business 
College at Chillicothe has definitely offered to hire 
men to play on his football team, but does maintain 
that the majority of boys who receive cards similar 
to the one reproduced in this column would under- 
stand that they were invited to state the terms under 
which they would be willing to enroll at this institu- 
tion and to play on the football team. 





The Difference Between College and 
Professional Football 


An ex-college football player who is now playing 
professional football is quoted as having said that 
‘professional football is cleaner than college football. 
Passing over for the moment the suspicion that this 
man may be interested in helping to popularize an 
industry which pays his salary, the consensus of 
opinion is that college football is played harder than 
professional football. Some people may interpret 
hard football as dirty football but the majority of 
players and coaches understand hard football to be 
good football. It goes without saying that the men 
who play for hire do not take the physical chances of 
injury as do the college men who play for other 
reasons than monetary gain. This is one reason why 
professional football will never rival college football 
in the estimation of the public. In the one the men 
play with a do or die spirit! In the other the men 
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play well but not desperately. The public prefers 
the contests in which the contestants put forth their 
best efforts all of the time. 





Are American Athletics Boss Ridden? 


HIS summer a number of boys competed in 

amateur swimming meets. These boys were 
certified as amateurs by the high schools, colleges, 
Y. M. C. A.’s or other organizations with which the 
athletes were affiliated. Although these boys were 
amateurs competing in amateur meets under the 
administration of competent and responsible persons, 
A. A. U. officials threatened that if they did take 
part in the contests the A. A. U. would then declare 
them to be professionals. The reasons given for this 
threatened action on the part of the Amateur Athletic 
Union were, first, that the boys had not paid for 
membership cards in the A. A. U. and, second, that 
the A. A. U. officials had not given the persons and 
organizations conducting the meets permission to hold 
the meets. 

In spite of these threats by those who assume the 
right to control the amateur athletics of the nation 
several thousand boys and girls refused to register 
in the A. A. U. and competed in these meets which 
were disapproved by the A. A. U. In one case some 
of the athletes who won prizes in an unsanctioned 
meet on Friday competed in an A. A. U. meet on 
Saturday with the knowledge of A. A. U. officials. 
Last winter the University of Chicago basketball team 
played basketball with a Y. M. C. A. team. The 
A. A. U. claims jurisdiction over amateur basketball 
and has stated that if a college team competes 
with a Y. M. C. A. team unless the members 
of both teams are registered A. A. U. men 
and the game is sanctioned by the A. A. U., 
the latter organization will rule that the offend- 
ing players are professionals. The men on these 
two teams were not registered A. A. U. athletes 
and the game in question was not sanctioned by the 
A. A. U. and yet nothing was done about it. Neither 
was anything done when the University of Michigan 
swimming team competed against a Y. M. C. A. swim- 
ming team or when the University of Minnesota 
swimming team competed against a club team. 

The A. A. U. has stated that no American track 
team may compete in a foreign country without the 
permission of the A. A. U. and yet Yale and Harvard 
teams compete in England against Cambridge-Oxford 
teams and it is understood that the Yale and Harvard 
athletic departments do not ask permission of the 
A. A. U. It may be that, to save their position, the 
officers of the Amateur Athletic Union grant Yale 
and Harvard permission to schedule an international 
track meet even though permission has not been 
requested. 

It is true that a foreign organization, the Inter- 
national Amateur Athletic Federation, has recognized 
the A. A. U. as the governing body of amateur sports 
in this country. Here we have an interesting situa- 
tion. The A. A. U., which is not recognized at home 
as the governing body of amateur athletics is so 
recognized and so designated by a foreign organiza- 
tion. 
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Basketball Systems 


(Continued from page 15) 


rate passing from more or less a 
stalling attack and second upon the 
blocking of opponents out of the play. 
The contribution this style has made, 
if any, is that it emphasizes accuracy 
of the pass with deliberate action in- 
stead of blind, hard-driving speed. 


The defect in this method is that it 
requires fouling to make it successful 
and the offense depends upon the de- 
fense being rather gullible, and im- 
patient to wait for the break to score. 
Then too, it is a low scoring offense 
and succeeds best against a man for 
man defense. The team employing 
this percentage system of offense is 
helpless when it is behind in the scor- 
ing and up against a well played 
waiting five-man defense. A rushing 
or advancing five-man defense will 
bother the game at all times and 
should be employed against the per- 
centage system when the defensive 
side is behind in the scoring column. 


Like the dribble pivot game, the 
percentage system is fundamentally 
bad basketball because, it demands of 
officials that they “wink” at blocking 
fouls. If they don’t the teams’ play is 
spoiled. The dribble pivot system 
(Diagram 3) is probably the most 
demoralizing basketball system ever 
conceived. Its originator wrote an 
article in the Converse Guide (I be- 
lieve it was in 1924) explaining what 
he termed the legitimate block. Ex- 
ponents of this game since 1920 have 
endeavored to legalize the blocking 
game as long as officials permitted the 
dribbler to pivot and block on his 
pass. It often won. Even then it 
would not have succeeded if the five- 
man defense had been rightly opposed 
to it. If the blocking foul is called 
and the travel violations enforced an 
advancing or waiting five-man defense 
will defeat the dribble pivot game and 
most of the time only the three de- 
fensive men are needed. Of course 
the dribble pivote offense will defeat 
a man-for-man defense because on the 
“fake criss-cross buck” the man-for- 
man guard plays himself into the 
cross blocker who takes care of two 
men in this way. 


This is a three-man offense, two 
men trailing the dribbler. These two 
players are generally pivots against 
the center, faking a pass to one trailer 
and giving it to the other. The for- 


ward pass was taken out of basketball 
and put into football, practically re- 
deeming that game, but here the old 
fake delayed cross buck is taken off 
the gridiron and put on the maple 
court. 


Besides being unnecessarily 
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rough and requiring officials to permit 
blocking and charging, this dribble 
pivot system is fundamentally un- 
sound from the players’ standpoint. 
Only a part of the men are used and 
those who are doing the pivoting get 
so dizzy they can’t make a set-up shot. 

The pivoter has his back to his own 
goal and is out of the play until he 
receives the pass again, which he 
never does. There have been several 
methods of stopping this play tried 
and generally successful because the 
dribble pivot failed itself. 

One rather fanciful method is ad- 
vanced and demonstrated in several 
coaching schools by a quite renowned 
coach, but this fantastic scheme of 
having the dribble pivoter sit down on 
a guard’s thigh never occurred in a 
game. There is a simple, easy and 
100 per cent successful way to ruin 
the dribble pivot. I have tried it with 
unvarying success and guarantee that 
it will stop 95 per cent of the dribble 
pivots. The other five per cent could 
be stopped too if the defensive key 
man doesn’t stumble. The dribble 
pivot and short criss-cross pass sys- 
tems contain the fatal weakness of a 
too compact offense, the players exe- 
cuting it being too close together. 

The other offense that grew out of 
the dribble pivot system deserves 
some mention. It is the pivot dribble 
game (Diagram 4), here the pivot 
occurs first and dribble follows. If 
officials do not recognize and enforce 
the basic distinction clearly set forth 
in the rules, between a pivot dribble 
and a pivot pass or shot, this style of 
attack cannot be stopped without 
holding or charging on part of the 
defense. If the pivoter is allowed the 
one and ninety-nine one-hundreds 
steps for his dribble that he is entitled 
to on his pass or shot after the pivot, 








- of position. 








X4 X5 
$3 #2 
#1 
Xa 
Xe 

Xd 
Xe 

Xb 

Diagram 4 


Pivot Dribble Offense 


Here Xa takes the ball on a pass 
and pivots past #1. Then Xa dribbles, 
if Xa is permitted by officials to take 
the two steps on his dribble it is im- 
possible for $1 to guard him without 
holding or charging. 
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there is bound to be football or wres- 
tling. The trouble lies not with the 
dribble rule but its non-enforcement. 

The five-man defense stopped every 
offense and scoring was reduced to 
football dimensions. Teams were 
coached to stop attacks and prevent 
scoring. Offenses were neglected and 
in a waiting defensive style of play 
stalling by the offense is frequently 
resorted to. This stalling should be 
penalized whether the team indulging 
in this practice is behind or ahead but 
stalling to kill time, and delaying tac- 
tics to draw out the defense are two 
and entirely different things. 

The writer employs an advancing 
five-man defense against a stalling 
game if his team is behind and in 
1926 originated a new system of of- 
fense play which worked with great 
success against five-man defenses. It 
works still better against zone de- 
fenses and best of all against man- 
for-man defenses. 

This offense is a five-man offense 
with the attack based on play forma- 
tions. Faking is, with both team and 
individual, the principal weapon em- 
ployed. The triple threat of pass, 
dribble or shot on a well organized 
fake play is highly effective and posi- 
tion on offense is emphasized to as 
great an extent as position on de- 
fense. 

I look for this new offense to revo- 
lutionize the basketball attack and 
make the game more popular and at- 
tractive than ever. Floor generalship 
and play strategy constitute the ef- 
forts of the team in five-man combi- 
nations. Blocking is distinctly taboo 
and the pass receiver or fake receiver 
is in position on the floor. Every man 
is playing to an open position and is 
playing the ball paying no attention 
to opponents except to fake them out 
The triple threat is al- 
ways in evidence. 

The maximum individual play com- 
bined with maximum team play are 
achieved. Strategy and smart alert 
thinking and acting are required. 
Plays are used with the same careful 
planning and execution as in football: 
All the rules of the game are not only 
observed but fostered, and the quick 
break is relied upon instead of rapid 
continuous speed. Coupled with an 
up-to-date five-man defense it pre- 
sents a great attraction and will cause 
no trouble for the rule makers. 


Attendance was increased nearly 50 
per cent in 1926 and 1927 in the only 
schools where this combined system 
was used, showing that basketball 
patrons prefer cleverness in thinking 
and acting and clean play to the hap- 
hazard style or endurance contest 
regardless of the terrific pace set. 
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a“touchdown ! 


Here is what the 1926 “All-American” football 
team think of Bradley All-American sweaters. 
And when you know Bradley Athletic garments 
like these players, and many | 

know them, you will think as they think. 


In addition to the famous “All-American” sweat- 
ers Bradley—the largest manufacturer of knit 
goods in America—manufactures a comprehen- 
sive and dependable line of athletic garments— 
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plete catalog. Prompt attention and prompt serv- 
ice will be yours. 


Bradley Knitting Company 


Delavan, Wisconsin 
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Prevention of Injuries in Basket Ball 


HE final score was 31-29. The 
losing team was going strong 


until Captain Smith’s knee 
“went out.” If those knees would 
only behave! If players didn’t be- 


come injured at the crucial moment! 
Can these injuries be prevented? In 
a large measure—Yes! 

The writer, whose chief task is that 
of trying to strengthen weak feet, re- 
store function to strained and twisted 
knees, etc., felt that the basketball in- 
juries could be materially reduced in 
number if certain fundamental 
muscles were conditioned BEFORE 
actual basketball work was started. 

The freshman basketball coach at 
Illinois had had the misfortune to 








or tenets seo 


* 











Figure 1 
Players executing (a) dorsal flexion of foot 
with plantar flexion of forefoot. (b) Plan- 
tar flexion of entire foot. (c) same as (a) 

















Figure la 
Showing group doing full squat 














Figure 3 
exercises to 
Achilles and promote dorsal flexion of feet 


Companion stretch tendon 


George T. Stafford 


have a knee which persisted in both- 
ering him during his under-graduate 
days. Coach Lipe was kind enough 

















Figure 2 
Full squat with heels on floor and feet 
parallel 




















Figure 4 
Squat-jump to develop ankles, knees and 
hips. (Note: Feet are parallel) 


to offer his Freshmen squad for the 
writer’s experiment. Early in Octo- 
ber, 1926, all the basketball candidates 
for Freshmen varsity were given con- 
ditioning exercises before their bas- 
ketball season started. 

In the past it has been taken for 
granted that five or ten knees would 
go bad and severe ankle strains were 
quite numerous. By December, 1926, 
Coach Lipe reported a striking change 
in the physical condition of his fresh- 
men players. One knee injury and 
two sprained ankles comprised the 
casualty list for the 1926-27 basket- 
ball season. 

Was it coincidence that caused this 





decline in injuries? The opinion of 
Coach Lipe was that the exercises had 
made the change. This year the same 
system is being used. The men are 
given exercises which develop the 
muscles which are most used in the 
actual playing of basketball. Thus 
with muscles in good condition 
(strong and functioning easily) the 
movements are executed in the game 
with greater efficiency and _ less 
fatigue. 

To determine what exercises we 
should use necessitated a study of the 
Kinesiology of basketball activity. We 


had to know HOW the muscles func- 


(Continued on page 37) 














Figure 5 
“Low Duck Walk.” An old familiar exercise 
is used to develop feet, ankles, knees and 
hips. (Note: Feet are parallel) 














_Figure 6 
“Chest lower” or “Dips.” But with feet 
plantar flexed. Weight is borne on hands 
and uppers of feet 

















Figure 7 
(The feet are dorsal flexed 
and turned in) 


“Leg raising.” 
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Guard and Center Line Play 


BVIOUSLY in an article of 
() this length only a few of the 

essentials of good line play by 
the guards and center may be con- 
sidered. There is much in common 
between these two positions which is 
not applicable to the tackle position; 
for this reason I have restricted my- 
self to a consideration of the guard 
and center positions only. 

The time when a coach looked only 
for a Goliath who could not be moved 
out of his place has long passed. Now 
a guard must bear a major portion of 
the interference and must protect on 
‘passes; he has other duties which re- 
quire much more speed and ability 
than formerly. The center also in 
many cases is given charge of the 
various defenses; he must be a stu- 
dent of the game knowing when to be 
in or out of the line; he must study 
the down and know the distance and 
at all times try to have his team in 
the proper defense for the expected 
offensive play. Among many coaches 
the present day center is considered 
more of a back on the defense than a 
lineman. 


Any man with a little more than 
average weight, average intelligence 
and who really loves the thrill of 
breaking through a line or carrying 
out an opposing lineman should de- 
velop with proper instruction into a 
good player. Some coaches I know 
have taken 165 pound backs and made 
successful guards of them. I only 
mention this to show that some 
coaches consider the ability to run in- 
terference effectively, protect passes, 
and the like, as essential as, to be able 
to protect a particular spot on the line 
only. 

The average player enjoys defensive 
work much more than he does offen- 
sive. For this reason to perfect a 
strong offensive line, much more time 
and patience are required on the:part 
of the coach than defensive work. On 
the defense a fast start is the great- 
est asset a man can have. To develop 
this a coach should never miss an op- 
portunity in his fundamental exer- 
cises of starting his men with the ball. 
Daily short starts are invaluable. The 
lineman should be so trained that the 
slightest movement of the ball by the 
offensive center should be as definite 
a signal for him to go as the pistol 
report is to a sprinter. His mind and 
muscles must be so coordinated that 
he can remain perfectly calm without 
losing his balance until the movement 


By John Depler 


John Depler, now line coach at 
Columbia University, was an AIll- 
American center when playing at the 
University of Illinois, where he grad- 
uated in 1919. 








of the ball and can then charge with- 
out loss of time or motion. 

Without going into the subject of 
stances, or the various theories of dif- 
ferent coaches as to the initial charge 
of the center trio, the next essential 
of defensive play is the ability to play 
low. If the candidate can charge fast 
and low he is almost assured of a cer- 
tain amount of success. By low I do 
not mean a pitch charge; this may be 
used near the goal line, now and then 
to vary the attack, but generally the 
lineman can be of much more value if 
he has his eyes up and is at all times 
conscious of what is going on in the 
back field. However, when a pitch 
charge is used it is not sufficient for 
the lineman to drop under the offen- 
sive line, but rather he should drive 
full speed under the offense and when 
under, should force upward rather 
than remain on the ground. The de- 
fensive lineman must protect his up- 
per thigh and stomach from the of- 
fense. To do this it is necessary to 
play low, with the shoulders as low as 
those of the offense. Most linemen 
are low enough before the start but 
come up on their initial charge which 


‘allows the offense to get into their 


bodies with disastrous results. 


The use of the hands by the defense 
may be either a great asset or detri- 
ment. If the defensive player concen- 
trates his attack on one man, shoot- 
ing this hands forward in a quick 
twelve inch blow either to the head or 
tip of the shoulder, at the same time 
driving his back foot forward and al- 
most instantaneously switching his at- 
tack to the other man with his body 
and arms, then he will derive much 
good from the use of his hands and 
make his work much easier. But, if 
he must draw his hands back before 
the blow, if he does not drive forward 
at the same time, if he slaps rather 
than delivers a strong jab then he 
would be much better off to limit him- 
self to a hard, fast, low shoulder 
charge. 

Finally it must be his intention to 
drive to the center of the backfield 
on every play. He must consider the 
offensive line only as an obstacle in 
his path to prevent him from reaching 
his objective. In other words, too 


many linemen waste too much time 
playing the offense and lose sight of 
their primary objective. The guards 
are responsible for the center of the 
line and should not be misled by any 
movement of the backs until they are 
sure that the play is definitely com- 
mitted, and there is no possibility for 
a cut back or delayed buck. The guard 
must not lose sight of the ball and if 
he does, he must protect his position 
until he finds it. Some coaches, with 
the guards playing the above style, al- 
low their center, if he happens to be 
in the line to charge in first but after 
the initial charge to work laterally 
in either direction with the movement 
of the backs. 

On the offensive perhaps the hardest 
thing for a coach to teach is a sus- 
tained charge. A line that has from 
three to four men on the ground after 
the initial charge will never get very 
far. It is not sufficient to drive a man 
back a yard or two, but once the con- 
tact is established, where there are 
two men on one, they should be able 
to carry him back so far that he will 
be completely out of the play. In at- 
taining this, several things must be 
kept in mind. First the initial charge 
must be no farther than it is possible 
to carry the feet. A vicious lunge may 
drive the offensive man back a couple 
of yards but if the feet are not there 
to carry on he can recover and still 
stop the play without any appreciable 
gain. Of almost equal importance is 
the ability to keep the head up and the 
back parallel with the ground. The 
head controls the body and if the head 
goes down, it will be only a matter of 
a few steps until the man will also be 
down. The back should be almost 
straight after contact has been estab- 
lished, with the tail down, the legs 
under it, the feet far enough apart to 
insure a strong base and short driving 
steps. 

The above is particularly adapted to 
quick opening plays where two men on 
each side of the hole are used against 
one defensive lineman. The same is 
true on a shoulder to shoulder or 
wedge charge except in this case, less 
attention is paid to the defense than 
to keeping a tight line and sweeping 
everything before the advance. The 
ability to execute a strong sustained 
shoulder charge should be developed 
before any attempt at high and low 
play and other forms of line play are 
attempted. 

The hardest thing to get a lineman 


(Continued on page 26) 
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‘Footwork. 


the secret of power and speed” 


says a world’s champion athlete 









NDOORS and outdoors—on 

the hard wood of the gym- 
nasium floor as well as on the 
grassor clay ofthe tennis court 
—in every game where you 
have to cover ground fast— 
the saying of this great player 
holds good: ‘‘Shoes must be 
exactly right.”’ 


It’s no wonder that this great 
athlete plays in Keds! And 
that most champion players 
in many sports—championship 
teams from coast to coast— 
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YOUR INSTEP 


GIVES SNUGGER FIT 


in a booklet written for boys 


choose Keds. 

This new Keds special bas- 
ketball shoe hasa sure grip on 
the fastest floor. Its sole is non- 
slipping, light and springy. 
It is specially built to absorb 
shocks that tire muscles. 

Here’s a shoe that’s built 
for speed ! 

For samples, get in touch 
with your supplier or the 
United States Rubber Com- 


pany, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. 


United States Rubber Company 









“SPRING-STEP” 


This new special Keds 
basketball shoe is just 
what he’s been looking 
for, saysoneof America’s 
most famous basketball 
- coaches. The diagram 
shows you why. The 
** Spring - Step’’ has a 
tough, sure-gripping sole 
and is shaped to fit your 
feet. Comesin white with 
black trim. 
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Guard and Center Play 
(Continued from page 22) 
to do after he has learned to swing 
out of the line fast and low is to be 
really effective in the interference. 
This takes practice because no set 
formula can be given. He may have 
to take the man from the right or 
left; he may have to decide which of 
two defensive men to take. He will 
have other quick decisions to make 
which, while not so difficult for backs, 
are hard for a lineman as he does not 
have an opportunity of practicing this 
enough under pressure. Obviously if 
men are to come out of the line in the 
interference their vacated places must 
be adequately protected. It is not suf- 
ficient simply to cross the hole which 


-has been vacated. This will suffice 


against a straight charging line but 
for a line which has a tendency to 
play laterally, a good charge is to get 
the body between the man and the 
play. A strong block is to get the 
body across the defensive man holding 
him in the pocket formed by the arms 
and legs, then on all fours endeavor to 
work’ him crab fashion away from the 
play. 

In conclusion the coach should not 
try to teach too :nuch by formula, but 
rather he should study his material 
and develop it accordingly, for ex- 
ample a tall man will take a stance 
different from that of a short man. 
If the e-ards are heavy and slow, the 
coach sh wuld not use them coming out 
of the line; he should play his fastest 
men in the coming out positions. The 
coach should instill and drill into the 
guards the necessity of charging fast 
and low with the ball, or carrying out 
their offensive charge, and of follow- 
ing the ball at all times and he will 
have, to my mind, the most essential 
characteristics of a good line, well 
taken care of. 





Question: Should a defensive line 
man in using his hand on an opponent 
attempt to straighten him up, push 
his head down or push him to one 
side? 

Answer: All three methods are ef- 
fective, but the best results will be 
obtained by turning the offensive line 
man to one side, allowing him to use 
his momentum by directing him in 
the direction toward which the de- 
fensive line man would have him go. 

Question: May an offensive man 
block a defensive back on a screen 
pass? - 

Answer: Yes, if the blocking is 
done before the pass is made. 
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which every basketball coach 





should have 








HESE are the salient facts about the 
different types of basketballs used 
today: 


There are three types of basketballs— 
the unlined ball, the /ined ball, and the 
laminated ball. 


© The unlined ball ¢ 


The un/ined ball is made of one thick- 
ness of springy leather. It is lively. It 
bounces well. But, under continual hard 
usage, it fails to hold its original true 
shape. It becomes inaccurate in play. 


© The lined ball 


The /ined ball is made of one thick- 
ness of leather supported by a lining fab- 
ric. The most resilient leather cannot be 
used, since it would pull loose from the 
taut fabric. So the lined ball holds its 
shape long, and wears well, but at a 
sacrifice of liveliness and bounce. 


© The laminated ball « 


The Jaminated ball is made of two 
pieces of lively leather with a layer of 
fabric between them. The three pieces 
are vulcanized into one uniform thick- 
ness. Due to the enormous strength thus 
secured, it is possible to use the most re- 


© 1927, A. J. R., W. & D. Inc. 


silient leather known. So the laminated 
ball is as lively as any unlined ball. And 
it lasts longer, and wears better than any 
lined ball. It holds its original true shape 
as long as it is played. 


Reach, along with others, makes 
lined and unlined balls. But Reach is the 
exclusive maker of the Official Lami- 
nated Basketball. It comes in open or 
concealed lacing, with regular stem 


bladder, or valve bladder. 


e Make this test 


In the interest of better equipment 
for your teams, make this test. Take a 
lined ball, an unlined ball, and the Reach 
Official Laminated ball—and subject 
them to the same conditions of play, 
over a period of time. Then choose the 
one that performs best throughout that 
time. 











The Reach dealer 
in your vicinity 
will gladly show 
you the Reach Of- 
ficial Laminated 
Basketball, and 
other articles in 
Reach’s complete 
line of athletic 
equipment. Stop 
in and see him 
some time soon. 


























A. J. REACH, 
WRIGHT & DITSON, INC. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO and BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
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Athletics in Secondary Schools 


By Leonard Brodnax Plummer, 


Assistant Athletic Director and Director of Junior Athletics at the New Mexico Military Institute 


tween two schools. The schools 
involved may be located in the same 
city or in different cities, in the same 
county or in different counties, or in 
or out of the state. The essential fea- 
ture of interschool athletics is that it 
involves participation by representa- 
tives of different schools. 

Importance.—In considering the im- 
portance of interschool athletics, it is 
necessary to strike the proper mean- 
ing between two extremes. One ex- 
treme is that prevailing in many 
schools of confining their whole ath- 
letic program to this type of compe- 
tition. This extreme eliminates in- 
tramural athletics, mass athletics, and 
all other kinds of athletics discussed 
in other chapters of this thesis. The 
other extreme is a complete reaction 
from the over-emphasis upon inter- 
school athletics described above. It 
appears in these schools where inter- 
school contests have been abandoned 
altogether in favor of other types of 
contests or of none at all. 

Real Place.—The real place of inter- 
school athletics seems to lie between 
these two extremes. Such contests 
have a value that can hardly be sup- 
plied by other forms. Perhaps chief 
among these is‘the fact that this form 
of competition arouses more interest, 
provokes more team and school spirit, 
and can be made the means of mo- 
tivating the whole athletic program, 
as is true of no other form of partici- 
pation. Also while the intense rivalry 
engendered by these contests some- 
times causes unfortunate exhibitions 
of rivalry and jealousy, the very heat 
of these contests makes possible more 
impressive lessons in sportsmanship 
and self-control. 

Representative Teams.—Since the 
essential feature of interschool ath- 
letics is that it involves competition 
between representatives of different 
schools, it naturally follows that only 
the very best of material should be 
used. Every effort should be made 
to have all of the available material 
participate in the try-outs for the 
various teams. In this way every man 
will get a chance for the team and the 
team, when selected, will be really and 
truly a representative team of the 
school that it comes from. The stud- 
ent-body will be interested in the team 
more because it will feel that the team 
is a part of itself as every one had 


N Interschool Athletic Competi- 
At is a competitive activity be- 
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an opportunity of trying for the team. 
A man will make the team because of 
his athletic ability and not because he 
is a favorite of the coach. Another 
thing that should be considered in 
making this a representative team, is 
that the players should typify not only 
the best from an athletic standpoint 
but should also represent the ideals 
of the school—the school spirit in 
other words. 


Selection of Teams.—In selecting 
representative teams, it follows that 
although every one should be encour- 
aged to try out for the team, only a 
limited number can be kept on the 


squad. It is always understood at the 
beginning of the season that the squad 
will be limited to a certain number. 
The squad may be cut at any time, 
or it may be cut gradually until the 
final limit is reached. This fact 
makes the rivalry for a place on the 
squad keener than if every one was 
certain of being kept on the squad. 
It will make a man work harder than 
otherwise, especially when the mate- 
rial is unusually good. Then, if a man 
does not make the squad, he feels that 
he has had his chance and will de- 
termine to work even harder another 
year. 

Number of Squads.—There should 
be at least two squads, a “first team” 
and the “first team substitutes,” and 
a “second team” and the “second team 
substitutes.” If possible, there should 
also be a “third team” and perhaps 
even a “lightweight or junior team.” 
These additional teams will not only 
provide organized teams to play 
against the first team, but will serve 
as a sort of training school for future 
first team material. Of course the 
first team is the principal team, but 
these other teams should not be ne- 
lected, for a strong second team will 
go a long way toward making a strong 
first team. Then one can never tell 
when a substitute will be needed. 
Sickness, injuries, eligibility rules, 
etc., may tear gaps in the ranks of the 
first team. But with a well-trained 
second team, this loss will be mini- 
mized. During the football season, it 
was rather difficult to tell which of 


‘Coach Rockne’s four teams was the 


strongest. In order to add interest 
and help keep these other teams to- 
gether, it is wise to schedule several 
games for them. These games need 
not interfere with the regular sched- 
ule as they can be played while the 
first team is away from home.* 


II. Fall Athletics: Football. 


Background.—Football is the princi- 
ple form of interschool athletics for 
the fall months. The Oneida Football 
Club of Boston, the first organized 
football club in the United States, was 
organized by Gerrit Smith Miller in 
1862. This club was composed of 
school boys of the Epes Sargent Dix- 
wel School. The game once played so 
simply, but withal so efficiently, by the 
Oneidas has now grown into an indus- 


*Pringle, R. W.: Adolescence and High School 
Probems, Boston, 1922, p297. 
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(Signed) H. K. GRANTHAM, 
Director and Coach, Hall Moody Jr. Coilege. 
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fectly. It has not been necessary to add additional air to 
this ball since it was purchased. 
(Signed) RHEA FAYSOUX, 
Physical Director, Young Men’s Ass’n, Augusta, Ga. 


I wish to remind you again that for the past year yours 


was the Official Ball of this Association. It has proved 
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try that calls for an annual expendi- 
ture of millions of dollars.’ 


The fall months have been found to 
be best adapted for football on account 
of the weather conditions existing at 
that time throughout the United 
States. Thanksgiving Day seems to 
be a very logical time to close the sea- 
son, not only because of custom, but 
because the weather is getting too 
cold. Since football must be played 
outdoors and few secondary schools 
have access to field houses, the winter 
months are found to be too cold for 
the game. Likewise, football is too 
strenuous a game and requires too 
heavy clothing for the spring and 
summer months. 


Objections to Football Answered.— 
John L. Griffith, Editor of the ATH- 
LETIC JOURNAL, says in an editorial in 
the September, 1924, issue: 

“Football needs no defense, since 
as it is now conducted, character is 
developed on the gridiron playing 
fields and American life will be better 
and cleaner and more sturdy a few 
months hence because of the lessons 
learned and exemplified on the tram- 
pled, chalk-marked battlegrounds of 
our schools and colleges.’” 


There are numerous objections to 
football in secondary schools. 
two chief objections are that it is too 
strenuous a game and that there are 
so many accidents each season. It is 
true that football is strenuous, but 
this is one of the chief qualities of 
the game that recommends it to the 
physically fit. This objection can be 
overcome by requiring a physical ex- 
amination of all candidates. Then, 
too, the Football Rules Committee has 
gradually taken out of the game many 
of the plays and formations that, in 
the old days, meant bodily harm. 
Football provides situations in which 
one can learn some of life’s biggest 
lessons. It teaches courage, team- 
work, fair play,-regard for personal- 
ity, control of emotional life, etc.’ 


Accidents do occur in football, but 
these can be minimized if the neces- 
sary precautions are taken. Some of 
these precautions are: (1) Only boys 
who are well along into the period of 
adolescence should be permitted to 
play in interschool games. (2) They 
should not be permitted to play until 
they know how to care for themselves 
in the heat of a game. (3) They 
should not be permitted to play when 
they are not in good physical condi- 
tion. (4) They should be properly 
dressed and equipped. (5) They 


™Spalding’s Official Football Guide, 1924, New 
York, p9. 

‘Griffith, John L.: ATHLETIC JOURNAL, Vol. 5, 
No. 1. September, 1924, p17. 


*Griffith, Coleman R.: Psychology and Athletics, 
Champaign, 1926, pp12, 180. 
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should make more use of open plays.” 
A careful adherence to training rules 
will be of material advantages in de- 
creasing the number of injuries. 

Another charge that is often made 
against football is that it is becoming 
too popular; it is attracting too much 
attention; the students should devote 
more time to their studies. It might 
be that if football were abolished, the 
students would transfer the enthusi- 
asm that they now manifest over 
touchdowns to a fondness for Latin 
verbs, but this is to be doubted. Two 
years ago Paul Rhoton, a graduate 
student in Pennsylvania State College, 
found that “on a whole, athletes av- 
erage 5 per cent better when not par- 
ticipating than they do when partici- 
pating.” This difference in grades is 
so small as to be a negligible quantity. 
Another charge against football is 
that large sums of money are spent 
each year, that this money could be 
spent to a better advantage. As a 
rule very little provision is made in 
school board budgets for athletics. 
Hence athletics must be self-support- 
ing.” 

Suggested Modifications——Both in 
play and in tradition, football is dis- 
tinctly an academic game—the game 
of the schools and colleges. Hence the 
schools and colleges must maintain 
high standards of sportsmanship in 
their play in order that the good quali- 
ties of the game may be brought out. 
This can only come from proper con- 
trol and from a fine regard for the 
rules accompanied by a love of fair 
play in the boys who compete in foot- 
ball. There is a tendency among too 
many coaches “to win if possible, but 
regardless of the consequences, to 
win.” Hence it is necessary to teach 
the boy to be a good loser, as well as 
a good winner. If every coach would 
instill the principle of the football 
code into his players much would be 
accomplished, not only in football but 
in the other sports as well: 


“The football code is different. The 
football player who intentionally vio- 
lates a rule is guilty of unfair play 
and unsportsmanlike tactics, and 
whether or not he escapes being pen- 
alized, he brings discredit to the good 
name of the game, which it is his duty 
as a player to uphold.’” 


The length of a football game is 
sixty minutes, divided into four pe- 
riods of fifteen minutes each, exclusive 
of time out. A game, however, may 
be of shorter duration by mutual 
agreement of the contesting teams.” 





Pringle, R. W.: Adolescence and High School 
Problems, Boston, 1922, pp291-3. 


UGriffith, John L.: ATHLETIC JOURNAL, Vol. 5, 
No. 4, December, 1924, pp26-35. 

2Spalding’s Official Football Guide, 1924, Part 
IV, pp4-5. 

18Tbid, p10. 
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This length of time, according to the 
rules, applies equally to college and 
high school teams. It seems that on 
account of the strenuous nature of the 
game some consideration should be 
taken of the difference in age be- 
tween the average college player and 
the average high school player. The 
high school players cannot stand the 
strain of a game so well as the college 
player. The basketball rules make 
definite provisions as to time for col- 
lege and high school games. It seems 
that a similiar provision in football 
might be made. A time limit of four 
periods of twelve minutes each, ex- 
clusive of time outs, for senior high 
school games, and four periods of ten 
minutes each, exclusive of time outs, 
for junior high school games, would 
be more satisfactory than the full 
sixty minutes. 


III. Winter Athletics: Basketball. 


Background.—During the winter 
months, weather conditions are unfav- 
orable for outdoor contests. This is 
one of the reasons for the invention 
of basketball as it is too cold for out- 
door competition. The game of basket- 
ball was invented in 1892 by Dr. 
James Naismith, at that time profes- 
sor in the Y. M. C. A. Training School, 
Springfield, Massachusetts and now 
physical director of the Department 
of Physical Training in the University 
of Kansas. It was invented for the 
express purpose of bridging over the 
gap between the fall months with foot- 
ball and the spring months with base- 
ball, and track:and field athletics.” 

Value of Basketball.—Basketball is 
a winter sport, almost as popular as 
football or baseball. It develops per- 
sonal qualities in the player which 
may be of great value in the struggle 
of life. 

It is also a vigorous game that has 


‘made a very strong appeal in this 


country to both the spectator and the 
athlete. Basketball is very popular 
with the spectator because the rules 
are easily understood and it is very 
easy to watch a game. It is popular 
with the athlete because it is stren- 
uous and demands a high degree of 
self-control and co-operation. Team- 
work is of prime importance in bas- 
ketball, hence it furnishes excellent 
training in self-sacrifice and loyalty.” 
Basketball is fine training for mental 
quickness and alertness. The players 
must construct their game as they go. 
They must not only learn to outguess 
their guards but also make quick 
judgments and decisions in exciting 
moments of a game.” 

Objections to Basketball Answered. 


4Messer, G. N.: 
York, 1924, p65. 

Pringle, R. W.: Adolescence and High School 
Problems, Boston, 1922, p294. 
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—One of the chief objections to bas- 
ketball is that it is primarily an 
indoor game, in fact, basketball is 
today the premier indoor competitive 
sport in the United States. This 
objection can be overcome by proper 
ventilation and heating. Another 
objection comes from the rapid action 
of the game. To meet this objection 
the coach should keep a careful check 
on the heart-action of his players. 
Healthy boys can begin playing bas- 
ketball at twelve years of age and 
continue until maturity.” 


Suggested Modifications.—Basket- 
ball competition should be limited to 
its own season. It is not intended 
that basketball should be _ played 
throughout the entire year, yet there 
are schools that do just this thing. 
The playing rules in basketball have 
been recently modified and adapted to 
high schools. Rule 8, Section 1, of the 
Official Rules reads as follows: 

“In games between high schools or 
in playgrounds, etc., where the players 
are boys, the game shall consist of 
eight-minute quarters, with  one- 
minute intermission between the first 
and second quarters, and between the 
third and fourth quarters, and a ten- 
minute intermission between the third 
and fourth quarters. For boys four- 
teen and under the quarters shall be 
six minutes, with two minutes be- 
tween quarters and ten minutes inter- 
mission between halves.’’” 


The basketball rules are rather in- 
definite as to the size of the court. 
The result is that all sizes and all 
kinds of courts are used. The ‘rules 
provide for a court with maximum 
dimensions of 94 feet in length by 50 
feet in width and minimum dimen- 
sions of 60 feet in length and 35 feet 
in with.” It seems that a court of 
definite size should be adopted. It 
works a hardship on a team that has 
been practicing on a small court to 
play on a large court, and it is a hard- 
ship for the team from the large court 
to play on the small court. If a 
definite size court is adopted for col- 
lege, senior and junior high schools, 
things will be more uniform. It 
will take time to have courts of uni- 
form size as the courts in the build- 
ings already standing cannot be very 
well increased in_ size. Dorothy 
Hutchinson in Preparation of School 
Grounds for Play Fields and Athletic 
Events adopts a court with the di- 
mensions of 60 feet in length and 40 


“Griffith, C. R:: Psychology and Athletics, 
Champaign, 1926, p180. 


Pringle, R. W.: Adolescence and High School 
Problems, Boston, 1922, p294. 


’Spadling’s Official Basketball Guide, 1925-26, 
Part IV, ppl2-13, New York. 


"Ibid, page 1. 
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feet in width for high school players.” 
The court with the minimum dimen- 
sions as provided in the Official Rules 
seems very satisfactory for high 
school players. 

There should be a strict enforce- 
ment of the rules. The coaches 
should teach the rules to their play- 
ers. The players should be taught to 
play the ball and not the man. This 
will make for a faster and cleaner 
game. 


IV. Spring Athletics: Baseball, 
Track and Field Events, 
Tennis. 


Spring Athletics. — Custom has 
again decreed that baseball, track and 
field events, and tennis should belong 
to the spring months. These sports 
are not limited to the spring months 
alone, however, as they can be ex- 
tended very easily into the summer 
months and even into early fall. They 
are not adapted to the cold months 
on account of the dangers of mus- 
cular strain. So many different 
muscles are called into play by these 
sports that it is necessary to guard 
against muscular strain. In baseball 
the ball must be caught with the 
hands and the bat must be handled 
with the hands. This makes it im- 
possible to accomplish anything in 
cold weather. Very little clothing can 
be worn in track, so this eliminates 
track from the cold months.” 


Background.—Hitting the ball and 
base-running in baseball go back to 
elements that were basal in the hunt- 
ing and fighting of our ancestors, 
especially during the Stone Age. For 
this reason perhaps more than any 
other, baseball is very popular with 
adolescents of all ages. Then too it 
is the great American game.” Base- 
ball originated in the United States 
in 1839. The first scheme for playing 
it was devised by Abner Doubleday 
at Cooperstown, New York. The 
Knickerbocker Club of New York in 
1845 was the first baseball club 
organization.” 

The running and jumping in track, 
likewise, go back to elements that 
were basal in the hunting and fighting 
of our ancestors. Various sports 
were cultivated many hundred years 


_ before the Christian era by the Egyp- 


tians and several Asiatic races, from 
whom the early Greeks undoubtedly 
adopted the elements of their athletic 
exercises. A revival in interest in 
track and field events in America took 


2*Hutchinson, Dorothy: “Preparation of School 
Grounds for Play Fields and Athletic Events, 
Physical Education Series No. 1, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, 1923, p8. 

21Pringle, R. W.: Adolescence and High School 
Problems, Boston, 1922, p294-5. 

2Ibid. pp294-5. 

*3Spalding’s Baseball Record, 1924, New York, 
Part III, p91. 
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and entirely safe 
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football crowds, increase your basketball at- 
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tains all “the dope.” Send for it today. 
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place about the year 1870. Ten years 
later the National Association of 
Amateur Athletes of America was 
formed. This became the Amateur 
Athletic Union in 1888." 


Lawn tennis came to America in 
1874, a few months after it had been 
originated in England by a Major 
Wingfield. The first open tennis 
tournament was held under’ the 
auspices of the Staten Island Club in 
1880.” 


Value of Baseball.—Baseball can 
be safely and successfully played 
from the age of ten until thirty. 
Baseball is not so strenuous as foot- 
ball and basketball, but team-work is 
very essential. The observance of 
training and health rules is as im- 
portant in baseball as in any other 
sport. A high degree of accuracy and 
self-control is demanded by the game. 
Baseball develops quick-thinking to a 
very high degree. “Baseball calls for 
such physical qualities as agility, 
speed, strength, motor control, flexi- 
bility, grace, kinesthetic sense and 
co-ordination, in addition to such 
qualities as initiativeness, aggressive- 
ness, courage, poise, and self-control. 
Baseball also exemplifies many of the 
qualities that are characteristically 
American.” 

Suggestions.—Coaching baseball is 
a somewhat different problem from 
that of any other sport. The prin- 
ciple and fundamentals of the game 
are known by every boy before he 
leaves ward school, long before he 
comes under the eye of a coach. 
Hence the job of the coach will be to 
make a wise study of the individual 
and adjust him to the position that 
he best fits and perfect his individual 
play. Then it will be necessary to 
instill team coordination. *™There 
should be a careful study of rules so 
that any mistaken ideas may be cor- 
rected. This will help to do away 
with future misunderstandings that 
may arise in the course of a game. 

Mention has been made of the foot- 
ball code of ethics, and of good sports- 
manship in basketball. There is a 
certain code of ethics of good sports- 
manship that is observed in tennis and 
in other sports. Yet apparently when 
it comes to baseball there is no such 
code observed. It is considered good 
sportsmanship to do everything pos- 
sible to “rattle” or unnerve an oppo- 
nent in the heat of a close baseball 
game. Many games are won and lost 


*4Encyclopaedia Britannica, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1910, Vol. II, p847. 

%Spalding’s Tennis Annual, 1924, New York, p29. 

Pringle, R. W.: Adolescence and High School 
Problems, Boston, 1922, p294-5. 

27Ashmore, James N.: “Baseball and Basket- 
ball,” The Athletic Journal, May, 1925, Vol. 5, 
No. 9, pp21-22. 

*%Brewer, C. L.: “Baseball Phychology,” 
Athletic Journal, May, 1922, Vol. II, No. 9, 
pp20-l. 
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every season by a practice of such 
tactics. In football and basketball 
side-line coaching is prohibited, but 
such is not the case in baseball. Many 
coachers abuse this privilege and make 
remarks that tend to unnerve the 
opponents. Coaches should prohibit 
such practices on the part of their 
players by taking an aggressive 
stand for sportsmanship in baseball, 
and should do all in their power to 
get the spectators to take such a 
stand. Much can be done by a system 
of “education.” The umpire should 
be instructed to put a stop to these 
tactics, especially on the part of the 
players. 


A brief summary of the main fea- 
tures of a code of sportsmanship for 
baseball is given. We should be 
courteous to our opponents and cheer 
their good play as well as those of our 
own players. Remarks by the players 
that tend to “rattle” the opponents 
should be prohibited. Batters or base- 
runners should not be permitted to 
interfere with the throws of the oppo- 
nents. An infielder should not ob- 
struct or interfere in any way with 
the baserunner. Fake warnings and 
directions that tend to confuse the 
opponents should not be permitted. 
Protests on an umpire’s decision 
should only be made by the captain 
and then only on matters of rule in- 
terpretation, never on a_ decision 
based on judgment. No freak delivery 
such as the “spit-ball” or “shine-ball’” 
should be permitted. This sports- 
manship code should be carefully ex- 
plained to the players by the coach 
and their co-operation requested.” 
The coach is not a player and hence 
should not be permitted within the 
coaching lines as this gives the game 
a professional aspect.” 


Track and Field Events.—Track 
and field events require hard work on 
the part of the contestant. The foot- 
ball, basketball, and baseball teams 
have many games scheduled during a 
season. But those who train for 
track and field events work hard all 
season for one and possibly two meets. 
The social and co-operative elements 
are not as prominent as in the other 
sports. For this reason it is some- 
times necessary to work up an interest 
in track and field events. This can 
best be done by having occasional try- 
out meets among the candidates for 
the track team. Certain minimum 
records must be made by a candidate 
in order for him to be on the team. 


Precautions to be Observed.—There 
are several precautions to be observed 
by every coach of track and field 





2*A Code of Sportsmanship for College Baseball,” 
Athletic Journal, Vol. III, No. 8, April, 1923, 
ppl0, 40, 43. 

30*College Coaches,” Spalding’s Official Baseball 
Guide, 1924, Rules, p87. 
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events. The condition of the boys’ 
hearts should be watched very closely. 
There is always a danger of muscular 
strain. The object of track and field 
events—building strong, quick, and 
alert men both mentally and physically 
—should be kept clearly in mind. The 
boys must be taught and trained with 
this purpose in mind.” 

It will be necessary to watch the 
ages of the boys very carefully. Since 
the muscular and heart strain in some 
events is greater than in others, there 
is a difference in the ages at which 
the various events can be entered. 
From the age of ten to sixteen it is 
safe to start explaining to the boy 
how to do things in track and field 
athletics, but never to train him as 
the expert is trained. There should 
not be an over-indulgence in compé- 
tition.” Under no_ circumstances 
should the younger boys be permitted 
to enter tHe longer runs as the strain 
is too great for them. R. W. Pringle 
gives an interesting outline in his 
Adolescence and High School Problems 
of the ages at which the various 
events may be entered: 

“The sprints may be safely entered 
at twelve; the low hurdles at four- 
teen; high hurdles at sixteen; and 
the distance runs at seventeen or 
later. Dr. Naismith of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas lists the following ages 
for participation in the field events: 
broad jump and high jump, the entire 
period of adolescence; discus throw- 
ing and pole vaulting, from sixteen 
to twenty-five; shot put at seven- 
teen.’””* 

Common Faults in Track and Field 
Competition.—Each year certain com- 
mon faults are noted in administra- 
tion and management, coaching, and 
competition. The mistakes are some- 
times the result of ignorance, some- 
times of carelessness, and sometimes 
because of incompetent officials. 
Major John L. Griffith lists the com- 
mon faults in track and field com- 
petition thus: 

“Some of the faults of administra- 
tion and management are: (1) The 
meets do not start on time. (2) 
There is delay in the starting of the 
various events. These should be 
called out early enough to enable con- 
testants to get in preliminary practice. 
(3) There is an incompetent starter. 
(4) The finish judges are not always 
careful in picking the winners. (5) 
The timers do not time independently. 
They should be required to hand their 
watches to the head timer. (6) The 





Prescott, J. S.: “Essentials of Early Train- 
ing,” Athletic Journal, Vol. 3, No. 6, February, 
1923, p45. 

Sullivan, James E.: 
Athlete, New York, p5. 

%Pringle, R. W.: Adolescence and High School 
Problems, Boston, 1922, pp255-6. 
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track is not marked off properly. 
(7) Spectators are permitted on the 
track or in the enclosure. Some 
faults of coaching are: (1) All 
coaching should be done before the 
meet and not on the day of the meet. 
(2) Changes in the rules should not 
be permitted, even by mutual agree- 
ment. All meets should be conducted 
according to the rules. (3) Team- 
mates and coach should not be per- 
mitted to run alongside their men at 
the finish of the race. (4) It is 
unnecessary for the coaches or men 
to catch the runners at the finish of 
their race. Some of the faults of 
competition are: (1) Men do not 
warm up properly before their event. 
(2) Distance runners do not judge 
their pace. (3) Shot-putters and 
discuss throwers do not observe their 
proper form. (4) Hurdlers watch 
their opponents rather than them- 
selves. (5) High jumpers pay more 
attention to the bar than they do to 
form. 
(To be continued in December) 





Football Rule Interpretations 


(Continued from page 13) 

of scrimmage hits the ground at the 
spot X and where the defensive safety 
man B in trying to pick up the ball 
muffs it and the right end A recovers 
it and runs across the opponent’s goal 
line. The touchdown is not allowed 
because B did not have possession and 
control of the ball (see Rule XVIII 
Section 5). It would be A’s ball 
where the right end of the punting 
team recovered the ball. Some teams 
have misunderstood this rule and the 
safety men have allowed the ball to 
roll on punts fearing that if they 
muffed it the opponents would recover 
the ball and run for a touchdown. 

Diagram XXVIII brings up an- 


‘other question that has caused con- 


siderable confusion this year. In 
this play one punts, the ball ‘hhits two 
behind the line of scrimmage at the 
spot X and goes out of bounds with- 
out crossing the line of scrimmage at 
the spot Y. According to the first 
sentence of Rule XIII Section 8 the 
ball goes to team A at the point where 
it goes out of bounds but according 
to the second sentence of the same 
rule it belongs to the side whose 
player last touched it in the field of 
play at the point where the ball was 
last touched. The _ interpretation 
hinges on the meaning of the word 
fumbled. Since the rules committee 
has used the words fumbled, muffed 
and touched interchangeably, the ma- 
jority of the officials in the Western 
Conference on this play are awarding 
the ball to team A at the spot where 
it was last touched. 
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Prevention of Injuries 
(Continued from page 20) 
tioned. Various pivots, stops, starts, 
etc., were analyzed. It was noted 
first of all that vigorous plantar 
flexion was needed for the fore part 
of the foot. In other words, the toes 
must GRIP the ground (Fig. 1 and 
1A). Many players needed a great 
deal of training on this movement. 

















Figure 7a ~ 


Double and single leg raising, showing good 
foot position (ordinarily the heels are kept 
free of the floor) 














Figure 8 
Companion exercise for adductors and 
abductors of thighs. (Note: Feet are 
parellel) 

Another foot movement found to be 
deficient was that of dorsal flexion of 
the foot. This deficiency is seen in 
many players’ inability to do a full 
squat while keeping the feet parallel 
and the heels on the floor (Fig 2). 
Weak adductor muscles were noted in 
the thigh muscles. The extensor 
muscles on the front surface of the 
thighs were woefully weak. The hip 
muscles (gluteals) showed poor tone. 
In all there seemed to be good reason 
for many injuries in a group with the 
above mentioned deficiencies. When 
one considers that the average basket- 
ball player finishes his playing season 
in March and does not exercise vigor- 
ously his “basketball muscles” until 
October or November, one can readily 
see that too long a period of relative 
inactivity exists. This can only be 
corrected by slowly and carefully con- 
ditioning the muscles before actually 
using them for the strain of basket- 
ball. 

The accompanying illustrations 
show some of the movements used. 
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Resolved That Interscholastic and 
Intercollegiate Athletics Should 


ACH year the question as 
iz stated above or similar ques- 

tions are debated, and since 
the editor of the ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
is frequently asked to assist the de- 
baters with material, the arguments 
on both the negative and affirmative 
sides are here presented. For the 
sake of convenience the affirmative 
and negative arguments are presented 
in sequence. 


Opening Statement by Affirmative 

1. The American people of this gen- 
eration, due to the fact that they are 
not required to work long hours to 
secure the necessities and some of the 
luxuries of life, have more leisure 
time than did the earlier generations 
in the United States or than the peo- 
ple of any other country today. That 
they are spending this leisure time 
and some of the money which they 
have earned or acquired for athletic 
entertainment is evidenced by the 
large sums of admission money paid 
by the spectators at the Dempsey- 
Tunney fights in Philadelphia and 
Chicago, at the world series baseball 
games and at the college football 
games such as the Army-Navy game 
last year, where the proceeds were 
over $700,000. 

School and college athletics, which 
were originally intended to provide 
wholesome recreation for the boys and 
young men in the educational institu- 
tions, have changed in character due 
to the influence of professional han- 
dlers and today the boys who play do 
not do so for the pleasure which they 
derive from playing, but are forced 
by public sentiment to provide amuse- 
ment for the populace and to earn 
money for the promoters, managers 
and coaches. Within the last twelve 
months a number of ex-college ath- 
letes have denounced the athletic sys- 
tem and have stated that football was 
no longer a pleasant form of recrea- 
tion, but rather had become a com- 
mercialized business. 

The big college football game has 
become the occasion for drinking and 
gambling. The alumni bring liquor to 
the fraternity houses where the under- 
graduates drink with the graduates. 
Further, the students learn to cheat 
by scalping their football tickets. 

In addition the students of today 





Be Abolished 


By John L. Griffith 


Arguments For and Against 


Athletics 


Arguments Against Athletics 

I. INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLET- 
ICS ARE DETRIMENTAL 
TO THE PLAYERS FROM A 
PHYSICAL STANDPOINT. 

1. The stress of training 
causes heart strain. 

2. Training for and 
playing football 
games devitalizes 
the players. 

3. Athletes are short 
lived. 

4. Men who have never 
played games live 
a long time. 

Il. WE SHOULD ABOLISH 
INTERCOLLEGIATE ATH- 
LETICS IN ORDER TO PRO- 
MOTE INTRAMURAL 
ATHLETICS. 

1. The varsity coach is 
interested in only a 
few. 

2. Reed College and Du- 
buque University 
have abolished in- 
tercollegiate athlet- 
ics. 

3. The English colleges 
have made a suc- 
cess of intramural 
athletics. 

Ill. COLLEGE AND SCHOOL 
ATHLETICS HAVE BEEN 
COMMERCIALIZED. 

1. Large sums of money 
are realized from 
the sale of football 
tickets. 

2. The coaches arrange 
money schedules. 

3. Football is no longer 
a sport. 

IV. THE COACHES ARE NOT 
EDUCATORS. 

1. They teach the men 
to cheat and use 
unfair tactics. 

2. The coaches are more 
influential than the 
professors. 

Vv. COLLEGE ATHLETICS GIVE 
OCCASION FOR DRINKING 
AND BETTING. 

1. If football were abol- 
ished there would 
not be so much 
drinking and bet- 
ting. 


exalt football prowess above all other 
kinds of excellence, neglect their class 
work and the preparation of papers 
because of over-excitement about foot- 
ball and because of the students’ ex- 
aggeration of values the entire aca- 
demic work of the college suffers. 

The affirmative will attempt to 
show, first, that intercollegiate ath- 
letics are detrimental from a physical 
standpoint to the players. The stress 
and strain of training for intercol- 
legiate football and other sports cause 
heart strain, devitalize the players, 
make them susceptible to contagion 
and in general the men who train for 
strenuous athletics are shorter lived 
than those who conserve their strength 
and energy and who exercise only 
moderately. 

Many men who have never engaged 
in any kind of athletics at all live to 
a ripe old age, enjoying the best of 
health, while a great many athletes 
who have over-taxed their hearts die 
before the age of expectancy. In re- 
cent days and years the death of such 
well-known athletic figures as Walter 
Camp, the founder of American col- 
lege football; William C. Prout, presi- 
dent of the A. A. U.; Jake Stahl of 
college and professional baseball fame, 
and many others who have died before 
their time prove the evil effect upon 
the physical health and life of the 
oe. Negative Reply 

In the opening statement of the 
affirmative the charge is made that 
the boys and young men of today do 
not engage in athletics for pleasure 
and cite as proof the fact that a num- 
ber of ex-college athletes such as 
George Owen of Harvard have in- 
dicted the present athletic system. It 
is not fair to judge athletics by the 
effect upon a few individuals or to 
base a conclusion regarding the bene- 
fits of athletics on the opinions of a 
few, even though the men whose opin- 
ions are quoted were conspicuous 
leaders in college sports. Last year 
the Big Ten Magazine questioned 
2,586 men who had won their letters 
in Big Ten Conference athletics ask- 
ing these men if they felt that varsity 
competition in athletics had been a 
help or hindrance to them since leav- 
ing college. Approximately ninety-six 
per cent replied that undergraduate 
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athletics had been a help to them in 
later life, two per cent had found that 
it had made little or no difference 
and one per ceht replied that under- 
graduate athletics had been a hind- 
rance. If those figures may be taken 
as indicative of the attitude of gradu- 
ate athletes throughout the colleges of 
America then ninety-six per cent of 
the men who have played in the games 
would vote in favor of intercollegiate 
athletics as over against a much 
smaller per cent of those who had 
found that intercollegiate athletics 
were not beneficial. 


The charge has been made that in- 
tercollegiate and highly competitive 
athletics are inimical to the health of 
the participants. 
the effect of hard athletic training 
on the individual is or should be the 
man who himself has played in the 
games. In the same study already re- 
ferred to, which was made by the Big 
Ten Weekly, 2,216 former Conference 
letter men stated that they would 
encourage their sons to win a varsity 
sport letter, 244 stated very emphati- 
cally that they were in favor of their 
sons competing, 56 replied in the af- 
firmative conditionally and 40 would 
not want their sons to compete in in- 
tercollegiate athletics. This means 
that by a vote of nearly ninety-nine 
to one these former varsity athletes 
believe that under proper regulation 
intercollegiate athletics would be bene- 
ficial to their children. These men, 
some of whom have been out of col- 
lege for thirty or forty years, the 
average age of the group being thirty- 
six years, should be better qualified 
to pass judgment on the physical ef- 
fects of athletics than the theorist 
who without any practical experience 
in athletics seeing the boys stagger 
in at the end of a distance run con- 
cludes that athletics must be detri- 
mental to the participants. 


After the war George Huff at the 
University of Illinois inquired of for- 
mer Illinois varsity athletes whether 
they had been rejected for military 
or naval service, and if so, for what 
cause. The replies indicated that only 
a very few had been rejected for phy- 
sical reasons, chief among which were 
defective eyesight, flat foot and other 
causes which were not directly trace- 
able to athletics. None of those who 
replied stated that they had been re- 
jected because of the so-called “ath- 
letic heart,” and of the several hun- 
dred who answered the question there 
were men who had played football and 
basketball and who had been distance 
runners on the cross-country and 
track teams. 

Studies made by Meylan of ,Colum- 
bia and others indicate that college 
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VI. ATHLETICS ARE INIMICAL 
TO SCHOLASTIC STAND- 
ARDS. 

VII. COLLEGE ATHLETICS HAVE 
BEEN OVER-EMPHASIZED. 

Arguments for Athletics 

I. MEN WHO HAVE NOT 
PLAYED FOOTBALL ARE 
THE ONES WHO DEPLORE 
THE STRENUOUS GAMES. 
THOSE WHO HAVE HAD 
PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 
ENCOURAGE THEIR SONS 
TO ENGAGE IN TEAM 
ATHLETICS. 


1. The opinions of 2,586 
letter men. 

2. The study relative to 
the number of Uni- 
versity of Illinois 
letter men rejected 
for service. 

3. Studies by Meylan. 

ll. IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO 
ABOLISH INTERCOLLEGI- 
ATE ATHLETICS IN ORDER 
TO PROMOTE INTRA- 
MURAL ATHLETICS. 

1. The educational sys- 
tem provides train- 
ing for the superior 
as well as for the 
mediocre. 

2. The best colleges 
promote both in- 
tercollegiate and 
intramural athlet- 
ics. 

3. The profits from 
football are partly 
used for the pur- 
pose of financing 
the physical edu- 
cation department. 

Ill. COLLEGE ATHLETICS ARE 
COMMERCIAL BUT NOT 
VENAL. 

1. The profits are used 
philanthropically. 

2. The money taken in 


at football games - 


is obtained hon- 
estly. 

3. It is un-American to 
condemn football 
because it is con- 
ducted at a profit. 

IV. THE BEST COACHES ARE 
HIGH MINDED SPORTSMEN 
AND EDUCATORS. 

1. Athletics are good or 
bad depending 
upon how they are 
administered. 

2. Athletic standards are 
being improved. 

V. MEN DRANK AND GAMBLED 
BEFORE THE DAYS OF 
FOOTBALL. 

1. Athletics may be 
used as a means 
for educating men 
not to bet on 
games. 
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athletes do not die young, as is some- 
times charged, but rather are pre- 
ferred risks by insurance companies. 
The Carnegie Foundation is at the 
present time conducting a study of 
college athletics and has asked the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
to make the inquiry regarding the 
effect of athletics on the health of the 
athletes. This report has not yet been 
published. Until the committee’s con- 
clusions are made available the inves- 
tigations such as those just mentioned 
should bear more weight than the 
opinions of scattered individuals here 
and there. 


Affirmative 
2. The present system of inter- 
scholastic and intercollegiate ath- 


letics should be abolished because 
under‘ this plan only the superior 
boys and young men are given train- 
ing and those who are physically 
mediocre or defective are neglected. 
The highly paid coach whose salary 
depends upon his ability to turn out 
winning teams gives all of his time 
and attention to the training of the 
superior athlete. Instead of exploiting 
these men who are already highly de- 
veloped physically, the entire atten- 
tion of the physical education depart- 
ments should be devoted to those who 
are subnormal. Certain colleges, such 
as Reed College in Oregon and Du- 
buque University at Dubuque, Iowa, 
have already abolished intercollegiate 
athletics and are providing intramural 
athletics for their undergraduates. 
This plan is sound, as has been proven 
by the English colleges and universi- 
ties for a hundred years. 
Negative 

The affirmative assumes that it is 
necessary to abolish intercollegiate 
athletics in order to provide intra- 
mural athletics and required physical 
education activities for those who can- 
not win a place on the representative 
teams. In other words, the man who 
upholds this belief would say to the 
superior athletes who want to play 
baseball or basketball or football, 
“You men may not play because we 
want the boys who are not now play- 
ing to engage in athletics.” This rea- 
soning is just as illogical as it would 
be if applied to the students in other 
departments. No one would think of 
handicapping the superior students in 
an English class so as to give the poor 
students a chance. Rather, our whole 
educational system has been estab- 
lished on the principle that the in- 
ferior students should be weeded out 
and those who are at the top of their 
class should be encouraged to make 
further advancements. In the leading 
colleges of today the physical educa- 
tion departments do not neglect the 
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inferior and subnormal physically nor 
attempt to have them dropped from 
college, but rather they provide means 
whereby those who are physically 
handicapped may improve their con- 
dition. In the Western Conference 
universities fully eighty per cent of 
the men students are being reached 
by the physical education program in 
spite of the fact that it is difficult to 
enlist the attention of the non-athletic 
type of boys. The profits of the foot- 
ball season are used to provide the 
grounds and buildings for the entire 
student body. The athletic department 
in most cases pays for the cost of 
maintaining the intramural athletics 
and every encouragement is given to 
every boy in the university to make 
use of the opportunities offered him. 
Those who advocate abolishing inter- 
collegiate athletics in the interests of 
intramural athletics, if consistent, 
would need first to provide the money 
for the maintenance of mass athletics 
for the entire student body and then 
further pass a rule making physical 
education compulsory. There is no 
reason to believe that a boy who is 
not interested in athleties could be 
made interested by making it impos- 
sible for those who are interested to 
compete. Further, in most cases the 
athletic coach has been employed to 
train and coach the varsity athletes. 
This does not mean that other instruc- 
tors cannot be employed to minister 
to the needs of those who are not 
qualified to play on the institutional 
teams. 

The affirmative in referring to the 
English system of athletics makes 
the common mistake of assuming that 
the English plan of physical education 
and athletics is vastly superior to the 
American system, which is developing 
in this country. The fact that Eng- 
land has developed her athletics along 
somewhat different lines than have the 
American people neither condemns 
their method nor proves its superior- 
ity. The fact is, games and sports 
develop naturally out of the life of 
the people. According to Henry S. 
Pritchett of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, 
“the Englishman takes college and 
university sport for granted as bear- 
ing its part in the education of youth 
and assists it where he can... . Ath- 
letics take their place naturally for 
training the habits and powers of 
youth. There is no thought of sport 
contesting the field with education like 
two mutually exclusive forces.” In 
this respect education in England no 
doubt has advanced farther than edu- 
cation in the United States because 
here a great many educators still re- 
fuse to believe that play activities 
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have a place in the field of education. 

While the sport ideal has been well 
developed in England, it is a mistake 
for anyone to assume that all is good 
with the English system and all is 
bad with ours. In the report of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching on games and sports 
in British schools and universities is 
reproduced an advertisement which 
appeared for several days in the Lon- 
don Times during December, 1925. 
The advertisement stated that boy 
cricketers, or a few others, who were 
good in athletics would be accepted in 
a first-class school at reduced fees. 
While undoubtedly this is not common 
in England, it indicates that at least 
one schoolmaster in England was not 
adverse to building up his athletic 
prestige by subsidizing his athletes. 
Further, since so much has been said 
about the English-system, which de- 
preciates specialization, it is interest- 
ing to note that in 1925-26 Liverpool 
College arranged a schedule of twenty- 
seven soccer games for the first eleven 
and thirty Rugby football games for 
the first fifteen. Further, the press is 
the authority for the statement that 
last year 140,000 people attended the 
annual football game between England 
and Scotland. 

Affirmative 

3. College and school athletics at 
the present time have been commer- 
cialized. With the growth of public 
interest in athletics as now conducted 
in the schools and colleges, large sums 
of money are taken in at the gate, 
but even yet the stadia are not large 
enough to provide accommodations for 
all who would witness these spectacles. 
As a result the coaches arrange money 
schedules for the sole purpose of se- 
curing revenue sufficient to build 
newer and larger stadia. The idea of 
sport is lost and the sole purpose of 
the contests is to earn more money so 
that the coaches may be paid larger 
salaries and more imposing structures 
may be erected. If intercollegiate ath- 
letics were abolished the boys would 
again play for the fun of the game, 
their recreation would be spontaneous 
and all would benefit thereby. 

Negative 

College athletics are commercial as 
our schools and colleges are commer- 
cial. Colleges charge tuition monies, 
every effort is made in state institu- 
tions to secure large appropriations 
from the state legislatures and in the 
endowed institutions to secure money 
for more buildings and larger endow- 
ments. Our churches are commercial 
in that pastors are paid and money is 
required to carry on their work. All 
of our industries are commercial, but 
no one condemns the men who conduct 
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these industries on the ground that 
they are successful. In the minds of 
some, all money is tainted and the man 
who is successful in making a living is 
base. On the other hand, as Mr. Yost 
of the University of Michigan has fre- 
quently suggested, “A man must make 
a living to make a life.” In the case 
of school and college athletics, instead 
of being commercial in the venal sense 
of the word, they are highly philan- 
thropic because the profits which ac- 
crue are used for the good of the en- 
tire student body and community. No 
individual profits from the success 
which has attended college football, 
but rather the money is expended to 
maintain the other intercollegiate 
sports and to provide equipment for 
those who are not members of any of 
the intercollegiate teams. For in- 
stance, at the University of Michigan 
a new field house costing in round 
numbers a half a million dollars is 
being erected for almost the exclusive 
use of those who engage in intramural 
athletics and the only varsity team 
which will ever make use of this great 
building is the swimming team. 


There was a time before this be- 
came a 300-billion-dollar country when 
the public was prone to look with sus- 
picion at the man who had through 
industry and hard work achieved sig- 
nificant financial success. Today, how- 
ever, unless it may be that the man 
of millions has secured his wealth dis- 
honestly people no longer condemn 
him. It has never been shown or 
charged that the money that is paid 
into football treasuries is dishonest 
money, and neither has it been shown 
that except in a few individual cases 
the profits from football have been 
unwisely expended. It is un-American 
to criticize college athletics, especially 
football, for the sole reason that this 
activity is conducted at a profit. 

The facts are that in the majority 
of the educational institutions the 
year’s program of athletics is con- 
ducted at a loss, and even in most of 
the colleges where football shows a 
profit all of the other intercollegiate 
sports show a deficit. In fact, if it 
were not for football all of the minor 
sports which are so frequently praised 
and extolled by those who are fright- 
ened at the success of football would 
either have to be discontinued or some 
other means of financing them de- 
vised. 

Affirmative 

4. The men who coach the school 
and college teams are unmindful of 
the academic aims and ideals of their 
institutions and believe that the end 
justifies the means. Consequently they 
frequently teach unfair tactics, subi- 
dize players and lower college stand- 
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ards. Further, these men occupy en- 
tirely too important a place on the 
campus and in many instances have 
more influence with the students and 
alumni than the president and the 
professors. 

Negative 


If it is true that a college or a high 
school has employed as its athletic 
coach a man of low moral standards 
and one who is not sympathetic with 
the general educational work, such a 
man should be replaced by one of the 
other sort. If we were to discontinue 
the teaching of chemistry or agricul- 
ture or history wherever there were 
poor instructors in those subjects, 
chemistry, agriculture or history 
would not be taught in some institu- 
tions. If the colleges and the high 
schools insist on proper athletic coach- 
ing the right kind of coaches will be 
employed. A certain college president 
once suggested that something be done 
to lessen the influence of the football 
coaches, and yet his football coach 
was a powerful influence for good in 
his own institution. We must dis- 
criminate between coaches whose in- 
fluence is good and coaches whose 
influence is bad. It can hardly be con- 
ceived that any educator would want 
to lessen the influence of an athletic 
director or football coach who was 
responsible for teaching the under- 
graduates the meaning of good sports- 
manship, proper living, respect for 
law and order and the other moralities 
which are so often extolled in the col- 
lege chapel. 

Athletics are good or bad, depend- 
ing upon the way they are adminis- 
tered. If they are improperly adminis- 
tered the fault lies with the boards 
that employ the administrators, rather 
than in the games themselves. It is 
a mistake to assume that intercol- 
legiate athletics are inherently good 
or inherently bad. If properly con- 
ducted they may be used as a method 
of improving the character of those 
who play and of influencing for good 
those who watch the games played. 
If improperly conducted, they may be 
used as a means for teaching a boy 
to cheat, to lie and debase himself in 
many other ways. 

While it is true that some colleges 
and universities have in one form or 
another subsidized their athletics, it 
is not necessary to abolish athletics to 
correct this evil. The Associated Press 
under date line of August 24, 1927 an- 
nounced that Penn State College has 
decided to abolish all athletic scholar- 
ships after October Ist of this year. 
Yale, Harvard and Princeton several 
years ago acted unitedly to discourage 
the subsidizing of college athletes at 
those institutions and the Big Ten 
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Conference for tw nty-five years hav- 
ing been on record as opposed to finan- 
cial help for athletes, for the last five 
years has been doing everything pos- 
sible to discourage alumni, business 
men and others from giving or loan- 
ing money to athletes as a means of 
persuading these boys to attend Con- 
ference institutions. If a business is 
being conducted dishonestly no one 
would suggest that the business be 
discontinued. Why anyone should 
argue that because there have been 
some dishonest practices in the very 
human field of athletics, athletics 
should be abolished rather than that 
the evils should be corrected is hard 
to understand. 


Affirmative 


5. College athletics give occasion 
for drinking, for the encouragement 
of betting and for provocation of dis- 
honesty in other respects. Those who 
are familiar with some of the crowds 
that attend the big football games 
know that the alumni frequently bring 
liquor to the fraternity houses and not 
only consume it themselves, but en- 
courage the undergraduates to drink, 
that whiskey bottles are frequently 
found under the stands after a game 
has been played, that there is much 
betting on the contests and that the 
students violate a Federal law by 
scalping their tickets. If intercollegi- 
ate athletics, especially football, were 
to be abolished, then drinking, betting 


and ticket scalping would be lessened. 
Negative 

The man who advances this argu- 
ment assumes that by abolishing in- 
tercollegiate athletics the students, 
the alumni and the general public 
would be made to become sober, in- 
dustrious, honest and law abiding 
citizens. The fact is that men drank 
liquor, gambled and cheated before 
the days of college football and it is 
true that in the countries where foot- 
ball is not played there is undoubtedly 
as much dissipation as in the United 
States where for two months each 
year football is played. 

Who would believe that there is as 
much drinking at a great college foot- 
ball game as at a national political 
convention, or at a great convention 
of doctors, lawyers or business men. 
That there is some drinking at these 
games should not condemn the games 
but rather it should reflect discredit 
upon those who make the games the 
occasion for this form of dissipation. 
Where efforts have been made to re- 
duce drinking to a minimum splendid 
results have been obtained. For in- 
stance, in the Western Conference the 
Directors of Athletics with the ticket 
orders send out printed slips urging 
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ticket purchasers not to bring liquor 
with them to the games and not to 
bet on the contests. As a result of 
their campaign there is very little un- 
dergraduate betting on the games and 
there is but little drinking. 

According to the testimony of men 
who, because of their positions, are 
qualified to speak advisedly on this 
subject there is less carousing on the 
part of undergraduates in these days 
of big football stadia than was true 
in the time when football was in its 
infancy. Thomas Arkle Clark, Dean 
of Men, University of Illinois, states 
“There is no doubt that the standards 
of behavior and morals of the stud- 
ents of today are higher than they 
were thirty years ago. Today there 
is less gambling, less drinking and 
less deviltry wrought by students than 
there was then.” Dean Stanley Coul- 
ter, Purdue University, has_ said, 
“Student conduct and behavior are in 
my opinion much higher today than 
in the past.” Dean S. H. Goodnight 
of the University of Wisconsin is the 
authority for the following statement: 

“Two decades ago and more the 
students were not as well behaved as 
they are today. In the early days, 
Madison was a wide open town and 
there was a great amount of drinking. 
On special occasions such as the ‘post- 
exam jubilee’ or on the night of any 
big football game or other athletic 
contest, the saloons were all filled with 
students, drinking was very general, 
and there was a lot of drunkenness. 
Even on the ordinary Saturday night, 
saloons were very generally visited 
and there was a lot of drinking. Keg 
parties attended by large groups of 
men were a frequent occurrence in 
fraternity houses, on the piers, or 
elsewhere. 

“At the present time there is much 
less drinking done than there used to 
be. There is also less hazing, rough- 
housing, and roisterous conduct gen- 
erally, than there used to be, notwith- 
standing the fact that there are two 
or three times as many students here 
now as there were twenty-five years 
ago. The students of today certainly 
practice the virtues of self-restraint 
and good conduct to a greater degree 
than did their predecessors.” 

Dean Robert Rienow of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa is another who believes 
that conditions are improving. He 
says: 

“I do not believe that athletics in 
our colleges and universities have any 
detrimental effect upon morals, social 
life, or the leisure time of our stud- 
ent body. In many respects, I think 
the very opposite is true. 

“With regard to the use of liquor 
among the students, especially at ath- 
letic contests, it is my judgment that 
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the situation is vastly improved over 
what it was formerly. At oné of our 
football games last fall (where there 
~was an attendance of approximately 
25,000 people) I observed only one 
case of intoxication and that was not 
a student.” 

The testimony of these men would 
indicate that the moral conditions in 
our universities are being improved 
in these days of intense interest in 
football, of large crowds at the games 
and great enthusiasm on the part of 
the students and alumni. 


Affirmative 

6. A man who engages in inter- 
collegaite athletics due to the fact 
that he is required to give a great 
deal of time to the practice and 
further because he is away from 
school a great deal on trips, neglects 
his studies and thus fails to do as well 
as he should the thing for which he 
came to college. Varsity athletes are 
required to practice three and four 
hours a day; their coaches insist that 
they attend night classes in football 
and thus the boy who is out for the 
team finds that he has little time or 
strength for his academic work. 

Furthermore the other’ students 
who are not members of the squad 
watch practice nightly, go with the 
team on the trips as rooters and be- 
come so absorbed in football that their 
university work suffers. 


Negative 

Many studies have been made to 
ascertain whether varsity athletics 
are detrimental to the scholarship of 
the students taking part in them. 
Several of these reports have been 
published in the ATHLETIC JOURNAL. 
In the May, 1927, issue of the 
JOURNAL appeared an article by Ear] 
J. Miller, Dean of Men, University of 
California, Los Angeles, entitled “A 
Statistical Study of the Relationship 
Between Extra-Curricula Activities 
and Scholarship.” Dean Miller re- 
ports that the average grade for stud- 
ents not participating in any extra- 
curricula activity was 1.16 while the 
average grade of all men engaged in 
intercollegiate athletics was 1.25. 
Dean Miller concludes that the ath- 
letes get better grades on the average 
than they would if they dropped out 
of athletics. He adds: “Students in 
athletics must meet certain scholar- 
ship standards in order to be eligible. 
The result is that great pressure is 
exerted upon them to keep up in their 
studies. This pressure comes prima- 
rily from their own keen loyalty to 
their university and desire to partici- 
pate in intercollegiate sports. It 
comes from continuous checking and 
urging from the coach, whose influ- 
ence over the student is very great. 
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It comes also from the students who 
through a general scholarship com- 
mittee, and through fraternity com- 
mittees, follow the records of athletes 
and urge them to keep well out of 
danger scholastically. This system 
has apparently worked better than 
any system of checking and urging 
which the faculty has been able to 
devise for deficient students. Stu- 
dents in athletics are, on the average 
in excellent physical condition which 
is also conducive to efficient intellect- 
ual work, and it is possible that the 
students who participate in activities 
in the university, develop a keener 
sense of interest in and loyalty to the 
university in all its parts and that 
they are, on the average, better stud- 
ents as a result.” 

Even though varsity athletes on the 
whole do better work scholastically 
than the non-athletes and granting 
that these athletes possibly might im- 
prove their scholastic averages some- 
what if they did not engage in inter- 
collegiate competition, yet the fact 
remains that in their athletics they re- 
ceive training of a sort which is not 
purely academic but which is valuable 
nevertheless. Even though there may 
be a few psychologists who maintain 
that no social training carries over, 
yet the majority of parents and 
school teachers still believe that home 
training with the child is reflected in 
his habits and attitudes in school and 
so the great majority who have first 
hand information hold to the opinion 
that the boy who in his athletics has 
learned to cooperate, to evaluate prop- 
erly his loyalties, to think clearly 
under trying conditions, to master 
his emotional self and to observe the 
ethics of competition, will to some ex- 
tent at least reflect this training in 
later life. 

In regard to the charge that the 
students who are not engaged in in- 
tercollegiate athletics spend their time 
in watching the team practice every 
night, it is evident to any one who 
knows the customs that prevail in the 
modern universities that this is not 
true for the reason that practically all 
of the football coaches today train 
their teams in secret so that the men 
will not have their attention dis- 
tracted by students on the side lines. 
Further, the average student does not 
attend more than four or five football 
games a season and it is erroneous to 
assume that if he did not attend these 
games on five Saturday afternoons 
that he’ would spend those Saturday 
afternoons working in the laboratories 
or in the libraries. The colleges are 
giving serious consideration to the 
matter of handling student trips out 
of town with the team. No doubt 
many boys have made these trips 
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when they could not afford to do so 
and certainly there have been some 
excesses on excursion trains and in 
the cities away from the home cam- 
pus. This is a matter of administra- 
tion and it has been shown in many 
of the best regulated universities that 
the excesses can be reduced to a mini- 
mum and the trips made of educa- 
tional value. A college professor once 
remarked “As a professor I object to 
student migrations at the time of the 
football games but as a father each 
year I urge my son and daughter to 
make at least one of these trips.” 
The fact is that educational experi- 
ences are broadened and enlarged by 
travel and association. 


Affirmative 


7. College athletics at the present 
time are vastly over-emphasized and 
as a result the athletic program in the 
minds of the students and the public 
is vastly more important than the 
academic work. Crowds of 100,000 
people in the great college stadia are 
becoming more and more common, 
newspapers devote more space to 
sports than they do to the achievement 
of the research departments and the 
work of the other professors. This 
whole situation results in the distor- 
tion of values. If intercollegiate ath- 
letics were abolished the _ public, 
alumni and students would transfer 
at least some of the interest which 
they now show for athletics to the 
more worthwhile work of the colleges. 
The alumni especially over-emphasize 
the value of winning teams and are 
inclined to believe that when their col- 
lege has a disastrous season in foot- 
ball that the whole institution is dete- 
riorating. In many cases the coach 
is considered a more important indi- 
vidual than the president and there 
have been frequent cases on record 
where the president has been forced 
to resign because of alumni dissatis- 
faction with the athletic program. 

Negative 

The affirmative assumes that if it 
were impossible for people to show 
their enthusiasm for athletics that 
they consequently would transfer this 
enthusiasm to other university activi- 
ties. This does not necessarily fol- 
low. One of the problems of present 
day civilization is that concerning the 
leisure time periods of the American 
people. If college football were abol- 
ished there is more reason to believe 
that the persons who spend three or 
four Saturady afternoons a year in 
watching these games would seek en- 
tertainment in the moving picture 


houses or in other ways rather than 
that they would necessarily become 
interested in the life of the spirit. It 
has never been shown that interest in 
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amateur sports kills interest in intel- 
lectual pursuits. Ancient Greece em- 
phasized to a great degree her na- 
tional sports and the records show 
that as high as 300,000 people at- 
tended the Olympic Games. At the 
same time when Grecian sports were 
at their height Hellas produced her 


most famous philosophers, artists, 
dramatists and scholars. It is not 
clear that Spain, France, Russia, 


China, Mexico and other countries 
that have shown little fondness for 
athletics have accomplished more in 
other lines than have the so-called ath- 
letic nations, Great Britain and the 
United States. 

President Faunce of Brown Univer- 
sity has very wisely suggested that 
“the American people will never con- 
demn any kind of work or play be- 
cause of its absorbing interest.” Our 
concern should be with the methods 
of improving athletics rather than 
with the question of how to make them 
of less interest. , 


Conclusion 


Most of the arguments which are 
advanced against interscholastic and 
intercollegiate athletics are based 
upon theories which do not coincide 
with the facts. For instance, it is 
natural for a person to believe that 
if a boy spends 145 hours (which is 
the average time spent by Big Ten 
football men per year in practice) in 
playing football, that he necessarily 
will neglect his college work. How- 
ever, as already stated, studies which 
have been conducted show that this is 
not necessarily true. The man who 
has never engaged in strenuous exer- 
cise, seeing college and high school 
boys playing the rough and tumble 
game of football, may be pardoned if 
he believes that these youngsters are 
endangering their limbs and shorten- 
ing their lives thereby. Such men 
advance their theories without sub- 
stantiating them by figures which may 
be obtained from insurance and other 
statistical organizations. Many per- 
sons who remember how in the days 
when athletics were poorly organized, 
athletes were freely subsidized or how 
they are still helped in certain outlaw 
institutions, are suspicious that fraud 
is practiced on the part of college ath- 
letic authorities in the matter of hir- 
ing all or a goodly part of the varsity 
team men. In almost all of such cases 
the individuals in question do not 
have definite information that pro- 
selyting and illegitimate recruiting 
have been practiced but they are 
easily convinced because of their 
suspicions that such is the fact. In 
recent years a number of athletes 
have been asked to express an opinion 
as to whether in their judgment ath- 
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letic training is of value or not. In 
a great many cases those whose opin- 
ions are quoted in the magazines and 
newspapers have never been varsity 
team men and consequently their opin- 
ions are, or should he, of little value. 
It. would be illuminating if several 
thousand college graduates were asked 
to give their honest opinions as to 
how much value they had derived 
from each of their various colleges 
courses. It was suggested earlier in 
this article that only one per cent of 
several hundred Big Ten Conference 
athletes who had graduated had voiced 
an opinion that their athletic training 
had been of no help to them. Perhaps 
the percentage of those who would 
vote adversely as to the value of vari- 
ous and sundry other college courses 
would be even greater. 
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other fiduciary relations, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, 
associztion, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other se- 
curities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the six months preceding the date shown 
Seats (This information is required 
from daily publications only.) 

' (Signed) JOHN L. GRIFFITH. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 13th 
day of October, 1927. 


Chi- 


Manager, Chi- 


(Seal) ROY C. CLARK. 
(My commission expires March 25, 1928.) 
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~@| the finest line of football togs ever 


if 
} produced in the history of Rawlings. 


And we're ready for you too—with a 


C Upheld by i Ilean Sports 
for over !4O years 


The famous Rawlings- -Zuppke (improved) Football Equipment is rarin’ 
to go. Light i in weight to give your stout- hearted lads plenty of ease and 
freedom in action—clever in design to give ’em full protection and tough 
all through for long wear and economy. 


The full line is ready, perfect and complete in every detail. It’s like four 
aces in your deck of prospects for a big season this fall. 


Look for the man from Rawlings. Wait for him. 


Order from a Rawlings Dealer through him. 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 


8 West 37th St. 2301 LUCAS AVE. 717 Market St. 
New York, N. Y. ST. LOUIS, MO. San Francisco, Calif. 
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COMPLETE FILE 


of the 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
1923-24 


: With articles by 

Rockne, AMeanwell, Ralph Jones, Archie Hahn, 
Lewis, Strahan, Jaggard, Grover, Manley, Stafford, 
Stewart, Majella, Trester, Pritchard, Lipski, Judson, 
Fletcher, Stroud, Ward, Ferguson, Clevenger, Win- 
ters, Wieman, Huebel, Young, Mayser, Rogers, 
Chandler, Reynolds, Collins, Nicholson, Smith, 
Novak, Beyer, Luehring, Thomas, Haberman, Allen, 
Morrison, Hogan, and Harmon. 

One hundred articles by forty authorities on athletics 
in the 1923-1924 Journals for $1.25 unbound, $3.50 


bound. 
COMPLETE FILE 


of the 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
1924-25 


With articles by 

Hillman, Bridges, Mcanwell, Hunter, Wimberly, 
Daniels, Stafford, Grover, Webb, Nohr, Pritchard, 
Schommer, Rockne, Ewing, Van Liew, Jones, Erney, 
Lindel, Kent, Allen, Mather, O’Neil, Martin, Ash- 
more, Kennedy, Crisler, Habermann, Belting, Kerr, 
Yost, Butler, Hanley, Lieb, Fisher, Wilson, Morgan, 
Cromwell, Paige, Vogel, Roycroft, Hager, Fletcher, 
Bachrach. 

One hundred articles by forty-four authorities on 
athletics in the 1924-25 Journals for $1.50 unbound, 
$3.75 bound. 


BASKETBALL REPRINT 


The great demand for issues of the 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


for 1921-1922 and 1922-1923 has made a 
reprint necessary. 

The following articles are now available: 
CONTENTS OF BASKETBALL REPRINT 
Basketball Fundamentals Ira T. Carrithers 

Stops and Turns (3 diagrams) 
Dr. Walter E. Meanwell 
Practice Formation (6 diagrams) Frank McCormick 
Some Successful Basketball Plays (4 diagrams) 
John L. Griffith 








Basketball Offense (6 diagrams) K. L. Wilson 
Floor Plays (20 diagrams) F. J. Winters 
A Tip-off Formation Dr. Walter E. Meanwell 
Basketball Defense Ralph Jones 


PRICE OF REPRINT 


To non-subscribers—fifty cents. 
To subscribers—twenty-five cents. 


Send orders now to 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


| 
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Talking points never 
won a basketball game 


They just don’t score! Half baked ideas, and theoretical features are 
mere talking points, untried and unproven. To be sure of his shoes, a 
player or coach should know how many games they have won, how 
they have placed in the real battle. “All Star’’ and “‘Hickory”’ leave no 
room for doubt; for fit, traction and wear they have no equals. The 
records prove it. Action on the floor proves it. The success of teams, 
year after year proves it. Be guided, by experience rather than experi- 
ment. Remember, no player or coach was ever asked to accept a 
Converse Shoe without it first having a full season of actual play to 
prove each feature. This will be another Converse year—with more 
teams than ever Converse equipped. 



















Have you discovered Varsity Inner Socks? _. 


apa af Coaches, both basketball and football, are enthusiastic 
Heit £ gate i about these pure wool socks, with extra thick heel and 










toe. ‘‘Indispensable’’ they say, “Prevents minor foot 
ills." They're the only thing that can improve the good 
work of Converse Shoes. If you'll once give ““Varsity”’ 
a tryout, no other sock will do. 













e 
Going! 
= The 1927 Converse Basketball Year 
Meas ‘ : Book, is chockful of team photo- 
tee. : S graphs; interesting records and in- 
structive articles by leading coaches. 
It’s FREE and going fast, so you 
had better write for your copy AT 
ONCE. 
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CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE CO. 


Factory and General Offices—Malden, Mass. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Minneapolis 
142 Duane St. 618 W. Jackson Blvd. 25 N. Fourth St. 646 Stinson Blvd 


nverse 


Basketball Shoes 


Varsity Inner Socks 





“All Star” 


Traction Sole 































We specialize in 
making Honor 
| sweaters for 
| schools. 











2414-24 North Sacramento Avenue 


THE O’SHEA HONOR 


SWEATER 





Special ten-day 
delivery. 


Chenille or Felt 
letters or em- 
blems. 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 


























Furnished in all 
standard school 
colors. 


CHICAGO 























